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labeled  as  GED  credential  holders  are  required  to  meet  minimum  aptitude 
requirements  that  lie  between  the  levels  set  for  these  groups.  These  policies 
were  instituted  and  continue  today  because  of  research  showing  that  high  school 
diploma  graduates  adapt  to  military  life  better  than  do  nongraduates  or  GEDs^ 


Primarily  because  of  attrition  differences,  high  school  diploma  graduates 
are  the  preferred  applicants.  Differential  aptitude  standards  enable  the  Ser¬ 
vices  to  select  from  nonpreferred  applicants  those  who  are  better  qualified. 
Although  attrition  differences  among  education  categories  have  been  consistent, 
two  issues  remain.  First,  there  are  many  educational  credentials  which  are  not 
easily  classified  Into  one  of  the  three  education  categories.  Data  are  practi¬ 
cally  non-existant  on  the  military  performance  of  persons  with  alternative 
credentials.  The  lack  of  an  empirical  basis  for  enlistment  policies  for  per¬ 
sons  with  such  credentials  is  exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  policies 
across  Services  and  the  absence  of  a  consistent  rationale  for  policies  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  various  credentials  within  a  Service.  Second,  there  is  no 
sound  evidence  as  to  the  reasons  behind  education  category  attrition  differ¬ 
ences,  though  non-cognltlve  factors  are  certainly  indicated.  Additional 
efforts  may  be  successful  In  identifying  nongraduates  and  GEDs  with  the  best 
prospects  for  successfully  completing  their  duty  tours.  ^Although  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  specific  and  detailed  policy  changes  are  not  presently  warranted, 
this  report  suggests  that  Service  policies  with  regard  to  classifying  education 
credentials  should,  among  other  characteristics,  strive  for  consistency  and  an 
empirical  basis. 
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To  gain  entry  Into  the  Military  Services,  United  States  citizens  of 
appropriate  age  must  be  certified  physically,  medically,  and  morally  fit;  they 
must  also  possess  sufficient  aptitude  to  absorb  training.  Since  the  mid- 
1960s,  the  Services  have  also  considered  an  applicant's  educational  level  in 
conjunction  with  aptitude,  in  making  enlistment  decisions.  Specifically,  all 
four  Services  require  non-high  school  graduates  and  General  Educational  Devel¬ 
opment  (GED)  high  school  equivalency  holders  to  attain  higher  enlistment  apti¬ 
tude  test  scores  than  high  school  diploma  graduates— the  preferred  group  of 
applicants.  This  practice  Is  based  upon  In-service  performance,  primarily, 
attrition  differences  between  these  educational  groups.  Failure  to  success¬ 
fully  complete  the  first  term  of  service  is  approximately  twice  as  likely 
among  nongraduates  as  It  Is  among  graduates.  Empirical  evidence  also  shows 
that  persons  with  GED  credentials  perform  more  like  nongraduates  than  gradu¬ 
ates  In  terms  of  attrition. 

While  the  diploma  Is  known  to  predict  successful  first-term  behavior, 
just  why  this  relationship  holds  Is  not  known.  Data  are  lacking  on  which 
background  variables  or  Individual  characteristics  associated  with  high  school 
graduation  Increase  a  recruit's  chances  of  performing  well.  Moreover,  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence  linking  alternative  credentials  to  attrition  is  practically  non¬ 
existent.  Research  shows  only  that  there  are  performance  differences  among 
rather  broad  and  ill-defined  educational  categories,  that  Is,  among  individ¬ 
uals  labeled  high  school  diploma  graduates,  GED  high  school  equivalency 
credential  holders,  and  non-high  school  graduates. 

Service  education  standards  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
proliferation  of  secondary  school  credentials  nationwide.  To  address  these 
Issues  (as  well  as  Issues  arising  In  the  area  of  moral  standards)  the  Direc¬ 
torate  for  Accession  Policy,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower,  Installations,  4  Logistics)  contracted  with  the  Human  Resources 
Research  Organization  (HumRRO)  to  review  existing  education  and  moral  stan¬ 
dards  and  to  collect  further  Information  which  could  serve  as  an  empirical 
foundation  on  which  to  base  Improved  accession  policies. 
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As  part  of  this  contract,  entitled  "Evaluation  and  Improvement  of  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Moral  Standards  for  Entry  Into  the  Armed  Forces",  HumRRQ  reviewed 
the  Services'  existing  education  enlistment  policies  and  the  research  upon 
which  they  are  based.  This  report  summarizes  the  findings  of  that  review,  and 
provides  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  implications  of  the  current  education 
standards.  Although  comments  on  the  policy  of  applying  differential  aptitude 
standards  to  various  education  credential  enlistment  categories  appear,  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  discuss  or  suggest  the  particular  aptitude 
standards  set  by  the  Individual  Services  for  persons  with  the  various  educa¬ 
tion  credentials.  Additional  reports  issued  as  part  of  the  Standards  project 
will  deal  with  the  numerous  secondary  education  credentials  and  the  empirical 
evidence  collected  In  this  project  on  the  military  performance  of  individuals 
with  various  types  of  nontradltlonal  credentials. 


Many  Individuals  contributed  to  this  report.  Dr.  W.  S.  Sellman,  Acting 
Director,  Accession  Policy,  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower,  Installations,  &  Logistics)  served  as  Technical  Monitor  for 
the  Standards  project  and  provided  valuable  guidance,  comments,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  this  report.  Discussions  with  Dr.  Mark  J.  Eltelberg, 
Adjunct  Professor  In  the  Department  of  Administrative  Sciences  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  proved  most  useful  In  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
Dr.  Eltelberg  shared  his  knowledge  of  the  Services'  education  policies  and 
provided  valuable  guidance.  The  support  within  HumRRO's  Manpower  Analysis 
Program— under  the  management  of  Dr.  Brian  K.  Waters— proved  Invaluable. 
Particularly  appreciated  Is  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Barbara  Means,  Project 
Director,  who  provided  comments  on  the  draft  report.  Thanks  are  also  extended 
to  Ms.  Linda  S.  Perelman,  Research  Associate,  for  her  efforts  in  collecting 
Information  on  educational  credentials  which  proved  useful  In  the  context  of 
this  report.  Ms.  Dana  Doran  Is  commended  as  well  for  her  excellent  word 
processing  skills. 


The  following  Service  policy  representatives  supplied  HumRRO  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Services'  education  enlistment  policies  and  reviewed  the  draft 
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version  of  this  report:  Mr.  Louis  A.  Ruberton,  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army;  Mr.  Charles  R.  Hoshaw,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Cfr rations;  Lt. 
Colonel  James  E.  Watson,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  fV jor  L.  R.  Jurica, 
Headquarters,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Their  efforts  are  truly  appreciated. 


Sumary 


Over  the  years,  research  has  shown  that  high  school  diploma  graduates 


adapt  to  military  life  better  than  do  non-high  school  graduates  or  persons 


holding  a  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  high  school  equivalency 


credential.  The  most  researched  criterion  on  the  differential  performance  of 


diploma  holders  and  those  without  this  secondary  school  credential  is  first- 


term  attrition.  Failure  of  enlisted  recruits  to  successfully  complete  their 


initial  period  of  obligation  Is  approximately  twice  as  likely  among  nongradu¬ 


ates  as  it  is  among  graduates.  The  probability  of  prematurely  separating  from 


service  among  GED  credential  recipients  has  been  closer  to  that  of  nongradu¬ 
ates.  For  example,  attrition  rates  (at  the  end  of  three  years  of  service)  for 


high  school  diploma  graduates,  GED  equivalency  credential  holders,  and  non- 


high  school  graduates  who  entered  the  military  in  fiscal  year  1979  were  22 


percent,  45  percent,  and  43  percent,  respectively.  Primarily  because  of  these 


differences  in  attrition,  high  school  diploma  graduates  are  the  preferred 


group  of  applicants. 


While  these  attrition  differences  among  education  categories  consistently 


appear,  two  Important  Issues  remain.  First,  there  are  many  secondary  educa¬ 


tion  credentials  which  are  not  easily  classified  into  one  of  the  three  educa¬ 


tion  categories  used  in  current  enlistment  standards  (high  school  diploma 


graduate,  GED,  and  nongraduate).  Data  are  practically  nonexistent  on  the 


military  performance  of  persons  with  alternative  credentials  such  as  corres¬ 


pondence  school  diplomas,  adult  education  diplomas,  diplomas  from  nonaccredit- 


ed  schools,  or  equivalency  credentials  other  than  those  based  on  the  GED 


tests.  The  large  number  of  nontradi tional  credentials  combined  with  the  lack 
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of  an  empirical  basis  for  enlistment  policies  regarding  persons  holding  these 
credentials  has  produced  disparities  across  Services  In  terms  of  education 
credential  policies.  The  resulting  appearance  of  arbitrariness  is  exacerbated 
further  by  the  absence  of  a  consistent  rationale  for  policies  regarding  the 
treatment  of  various  credentials  within  a  Service. 

Second,  despite  the  large,  consistent  differences  between  attrition  rates 
for  high  school  diploma  graduates  and  other  groups,  there  is  no  sound  empiri¬ 
cal  evidence  as  to  the  reasons  behind  these  differences.  Educational  achieve¬ 
ment  per  se  Is  an  unlikely  candidate  since  differential  attrition  rates  acroa* 
education  groups  persist  when  aptitude  (as  measured  by  the  Armed  Forces  Qua'i  • 
Iflcatlon  Test)  Is  controlled.  This  finding  supports  the  contention  that 
noncognitlve  factors  are  responsible  for  predicting  attrition.  Thus,  while 
the  Services  have  a  firm  empirical  basis  for  preferring  to  enlist  high  school 
graduates,  the  use  of  aptitude  scores  as  the  mechanism  for  selecting  which 
nongraduates  will  be  accepted  for  service  Is  susceptible  to  challenge. 
Requiring  higher  minimum  aptitude  scores  for  non-high  school  graduates  and  GED 
credential  holders  (In  comparison  with  high  school  diploma  graduates)  ensures 
only  that  candidates  with  higher  scores  will  be  selected  for  enlistment.  The 
high  attrition  rates  for  nongraduates  selected  in  this  manner  suggest  that 
additional  efforts  are  required  to  identify  those  nongraduates  and  GED  creden¬ 
tial  holders  with  the  best  prospects  for  satisfactory  military  performance. 
However,  until  a  better  set  of  predictor  variables  (within  education  groups  or 
for  all  applicants  regardless  of  education  category)  is  identified,  current 
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Background 


The  Military  Services  are  faced  with  the  requirement  of  selecting 
individuals  for  service,  classifying  them  into  occupations,  providing  them 
with  basic  and  advanced  skill  training,  and  assigning  them  to  operational 
units.  This  process  Is  performed  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  applicants 
annually.  The  Services,  like  employers  in  the  civilian  sector,  seek  to 
recruit  and  select  the  best-qualified  people  available  to  fill  require¬ 
ments.  They  must  continually  trade-off  recruit  "quality"  and  "quantity", 
since  in  attempting  to  meet  manpower  requirements,  the  supply  of  top- 
quality  applicants  is  often  less  than  the  Services  seek.  Thus,  the 
individual  Services  set  minimum  qualification  standards  designed  to  meet 
mission  personnel  requirements  without  Incurring  excessive  costs  stemming 
from  the  enlistment  of  unsuitable  recruits  or  the  unnecessary  exclusion  of 
potentially  successful  young  men  and  women. 


A  recent  Department  of  Defense  (1981)  report  to  Congress  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  enlistment  standards  highlighted  this  very  issue: 


Military  readiness  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
capabilities,  discipline,  and  motivation  of  the  young 
men  and  women  In  uniform.  For  this  reason,  a  quality 
force  Is  a  priority  objective.  In  an  all-volunteer 
environment,  the  supply  of  manpower  can  be  affected  by 
enlistment  standards.  For  example,  if  entry  standards 
were  raised,  fewer  people  would  qualify  for  service  and, 
If  requirements  were  not  met,  additional  people  would  be 
more  difficult  and  costly  to  recruit.  Conversely,  lower 
standards  would  allow  more  individuals  to  be  available 
for  recruitment  (if  they  meet  job  requirements),  but 
training  costs  would  be  higher  and  early  discharges  for 
unsuitability  could  be  expected  to  increase.  Enlistment 
standards,  therefore,  are  a  major  issue,  (p.l) 


To  qualify  for  military  enlistment,  applicants  must  meet  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  established  on  the  basis  of  age,  citizenship,  physical  and  medical 
fitness,  moral  fitness,  aptitude  test  scores,  and  educr  )n  credentials. 
These  standards  Increase  the  likelihood  that  new  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  airmen  will  be  successful  In  adapting  to  military  life,  learn¬ 
ing  the  skills  of  an  occupational  specialty,  and  performing  their  jobs. 
Further,  because  the  "military"  is  not  a  single  entity  with  a  single 
mission,  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  have  different  person¬ 
nel  requirements,  which  they  translate  Into  separate  sets  of  specific  entry 
standards. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  Service  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  regarding  education  standards  for  enlistment.  The  focus  will  be  on 
the  military's  use  of  education  criteria  in  conjunction  with  aptitude  test 
scores  to  screen  individuals  for  entry  into  the  Armed  Services.  A  brief 
literature  review  of  the  relationship  between  secondary  education  creden¬ 
tials  (and  a  select  few  other  demographic  variables)  and  performance  (e.g., 
attrition)  In  the  military  Is  also  provided. 

Indicators  of  Recruit  Quality:  Aptitude  and  Education  Level 

Two  selection  criteria,  aptitude  and  education  level,  have  been  used 
as  primary  Indicators  of  quality  across  all  four  Services  (Cheatham,  1978; 
Department  of  Defense,  1981;  Reeg,  1981;  Toomepuu,  1981;  Vitola,  Guinn,  & 
Wilbourn,  1977),  Although  their  ."unctions  may  not  be  entirely  separate, 
aptitude  test  scores  gauge  the  ability  to  absorb  military  training  and  per¬ 
form  the  necessary  job  skills,  while  education  level  (based  upon  high 
school  graduation  status)  is  used  mostly  as  an  index  of  social  adjustment 
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(Toomepuu,  1981)  and  to  predict  the  likelihood  of  successfully  completing  a 
full  term  of  service. 


.Aptitude  testing  of  applicants  for  military  service  basically  grew  out 
of  the  experiences  of  World  War  II,  where  the  military  found  It  necessary 
to  reliably  estimate  one's  mental  ability  to  predict  trainabillty  and  use¬ 
fulness  for  service  (Department  of  Defense,  1980).  The  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  a  battery  of  ten  subtests  measuring 
academic  and  vocational  abilities,  currently  Is  used  by  all  Services  for 
selection  purposes.  The  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT),  which  con¬ 
sists  of  four  of  the  ten  ASVAB  subtests  (Word  Knowledge,  Paragraph  Compre¬ 
hension,  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  and  Numerical  Operations),  Is  a  measure  of 
general  trainabillty.  Minimum  AFQT  scores  are  set  by  each  Service,  and 
serve  as  the  primary  qualification  standard.  In  addition,  the  Services 
also  use  other  composites  of  ASVAB  subtest  scores  as  aptitude  standards  for 
various  occupational  specialties. 

Beginning  with  the  Air  Force  In  1961,  the  Services  instituted  differ¬ 
ential  aptitude  standards  based  on  educational  attainment.  By  1966,  all 
four  Services  were  using  education  criteria  in  conjunction  with  aptitude 
test  scores  to  screen  Individuals  procured  through  the  draft  as  well  as 
voluntary  enlistments  (Kim,  Karpinos,  Schwarz,  A  Slott,  1978).  Specifical¬ 
ly,  non-high  school  graduates  were  required  to  achieve  higher  aptitude 
scores  than  high  school  graduates  to  qualify  for  service.  This  differen¬ 
tial  standard  grew  out  of  Flyer's  (195*)  work  on  unsuitability  discharges 
of  Air  Force  enlistees.  Flyer  (1959,  1963)  found  that  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  were  much  less  likely  than  nongraduates  to  be  discharged  for  failure 
to  meet  minimum  behavioral  or  performance  criteria.  This  result  has  been 
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corroborated  In  subsequent  studies  across  all  the  Services  (e.g.,  Cheatham, 
1978;  Elster  &  Flyer,  1981;  Flyer  &  Elster,  1983;  Slnalko,  1977;  Srull, 
1974;  Toomepuu,  1981)  and  has  provided  the  rationale  for  the  application  of 
more  stringent  aptitude  test  score  standards  for  non-high  school  graduates. 
The  Intent  Is  to  accept  only  the  "best"  (i.e.,  those  with  higher  aptitude 
scores)  from  among  non-high  school  graduates,  a  generally  less-preferred 
group  of  candidates.  Thus,  while  situde  does  not  (and  was  not  Intended 
to)  control  attrition.  It  does  provide  a  means  by  which  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  enlistment-eligible  nongraduates. 

Since  the  mid-  to  late  1970s,  all  of  the  Services  except  the  Marine 
Corps  have  Instituted  differential  aptitude  requirements  for  a  third  educa¬ 
tion  attainment  level— the  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  high 
school  equivalency  credential.!  This  equivalency  credential  Is  earned  by 
passing  a  battery  of  five  tests  developed  by  the  General  Educational  Devel¬ 
opment  Testing  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

All  Services  except  the  Marine  Corps  have  set  aptitude  requirements 
for  GED  holders  between  the  levels  set  for  high  school  diploma  graduates 
and  those  for  nongraduates  (as  defined  by  the  specific  Service).  The 
Marine  Corps  classifies  GED  holders  as  non-high  school  graduates,  and 
requires  them  to  have  the  same  aptitude  scores  as  other  nongraduates.  The 
Army's  aptitude  requirements  for  GEDs  are  only  slightly  less  stringent  than 
those  for  nongraduates.  The  Navy  (In  1983)  and  the  Air  Force,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  admit  GED  recipients  with  AFQT  qualifying  scores  considerably 
lower  than  the  minimum  set  for  non-high  school  graduates, 

lBoth  Army  and  Navy  regulations  use  the  terms  GED  and  High  School  Graduate 
Interchangeably  and  distinguish  this  category  from  that  of  High  School 
Diploma  Graduate.  This  report  refers  to  the  former  category  as  GED. 


Table  1  shows  the  1983  minimum  aptitude  standards2  for  each  education 
category  for  enlistment  Into  each  Service.  As  the  table  shows,  the  differ¬ 
ence  In  aptitude  standards  by  education  category  varies  markedly  across 
Services.  In  the  Army,  for  example.  If  an  applicant  has  a  high  school 
diploma,  he  or  she  Is  required  to  achieve  a  minimum  percentile  score  of  16 
on  the  AFQT  and  a  standard  score  of  85  (7  ■  100,  SD  ■  20)— roughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  24th  percent11e~on  at  least  one  Army  ASVAB  aptitude  composite. 
If  the  applicant  Is  a  nongraduate,  he  or  she  is  required  to  score  at  least 
31  on  the  AFQT  and  a  minimum  of  85  on  two  aptitude  composites.  GED  holders 
must  also  score  at  least  31  on  the  AFQT,  but  only  have  to  achieve  an  85  on 
one  composite.  In  the  Air  Force,  enlistment  standards  require  high  school 
graduates  to  achieve  a  minimum  AFQT  percentile  score  of  21,  a  percentile 
score  of  at  least  30  on  the  General  composite,  and  a  combined  (MAGE) 
composite  score  (Including  the  Mechanical,  Administrative,  General,  and 
Electronics  Air  Force  ASVAB  composites)  of  no  less  than  120.  GED  recipi¬ 
ents  and  non-high  school  graduates  must  attain  considerably  higher  AFQT 
scores— 50  and  65,  respectively.  Thus,  while  there  are  no  minimum  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  per  se  for  non-prior  service  accessions,  aptitude 
criteria  are  more  stringent,  and  for  some  Services  markedly  so,  for  non- 
high  school  graduates  and  GED  holders. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  concentrates  ori  education  rather  than 
aptitude  standards.  The  term  education  standards,  as  used  in  this  report, 
refers  to  the  grouping  of  education  credentials  Into  categories  for  enlist¬ 
ment  purposes.  As  described  above,  the  Services  require  different  aptitude 

2In  addition  to  minimum  aptitude  standards,  the  Services  may  temporarily 
adjust  aptitude  requirements  upward.  These  higher  "cutting  scores"  operate 
to  select  the  best  from  the  applicant  pool  when,  for  example,  there  is  a 
reduction  in  numerical  requirements  or  when  the  recruiting  market  shows 
ample  supply  of  top-quality  applicants. 


Tab)*  1 

1983  Non- Prior  Service  Enlistment  Aptitude  Standards 
(Required  Operational  Score  on  ASVAB  8  - 10)  by 
Sex  and  Education  Level 


'No  minimum  Service  aptitude  composite  requirements  I  Of  enlistment 
’General- Technical  ASVAB  Composite. 

‘General  ASVA8  Composite. 

'Mechanical.  Administrative.  General.  4  Electronics  ASVAB  Composites. 
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scores  of  individuals  holding  various  credentials.  The  concern  at  hand 


Adjustment  tc  Military  Life:  The  Rationale  for  Educational  Standards 

The  high  school  diploma  Is  used  by  the  Services  to  predict  "adjustment 
to  military  life",  a  criterion  which  is  not  as  nebulous  as  It  sounds.  This 
catchall  phrase  encompasses  many,  more  specific  criteria,  such  as  basic  and 
technical  training  school  performance,  disciplinary  Infractions,  time  to 
promotion,  leadership  ability,  attrition,  and  reenlistment  eligibility,  to 
name  just  a  few.  These  performance  measures  have  been  found  to  vary  with 
the  educational  characteristics  of  recruits  (Hand,  Grlffeth,  &  Mobley, 
1977). 

Attrition 

The  most  researched  military  performance  criterion  Is  first-term 
attrition.  First-term  attrition  Is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  enlisted 
recruits  to  successfully  complete  their  initial  period  of  obligation;  that 
Is,  they  separate  from  service  prior  to  the  end  of  their  contracted  enlist¬ 
ment  term.  Reasons  for,  and  classifications  of,  attrition  vary.  Adverse 
attrition  Is  separation  for  failure  to  meet  minimum  behavior  or  performance 
criteria.  Other  types  of  attrition  Include  medical  disqualifications  and 
dependency  or  hardship.  As  with  many  of  the  aforementioned  criteria,  the 
high  school  diploma  Is  the  best  single  Indicator— presently  and  readily 
available— of  a  person's  potential  for  adapting  to  the  demands  of  military 
life  as  measured  by  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  term  (Department 
of  Defense,  1978). 

This  basic  quality  Indicator  Is  popular  for  many  reasons,  among  them 
Is  Its  relative  ease  of  measurement.  While  other  performance  criteria, 
such  as  supervisor  ratings,  may  be  criticized  for  being  subjective,  unvali¬ 
dated,  and  confounded  with  other  variables,  no  one  would  argue  with  the 


contention  that  a  recruit  cannot  be  effective  unless  physically  present  for 
duty. 

Attrition  cost  estimates.  Attrition  is  often  singled  out  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  rationale  for  using  education  credential  screening  criteria  because  of 
the  excessive  costs,  direct  and  Indirect,  associated  with  It  (B'iandin  & 
Morris,  1981).  The  estimated  cost  of  attrition  for  those  that  entered  the 
military  during  fiscal  years  1974  through  1977  was  $5.2  billion  In  terms  of 
lost  Investment  In  training,  higher  recruiting  and  salary  costs,  veterans' 
benefits,  and  unemployment  compensation  (General  Accounting  Office,  1980). 
Potential  Indirect  costs  of  attrition  Include  such  factors  as  force  Insta¬ 
bility,  lowered  morale,  and  lack  of  readiness.  There  are  costs  to  the 
Individual  as  well;  people  who  separate  from  Service  are  marked  as  nonsur¬ 
vivors.  Such  failure  In  general  military  service  may  significantly  affect 
a  person's  future  employment  opportunities  and  earning  potential  (Abellera, 
1976;  Martin,  1977). 

Increases  In  attrition  since  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  While  attrition 
Is  hardly  a  new  problem  for  the  military  (Foch  S  King,  1977;  Lockman  & 
Warner,  1977),  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  1973  was 
accompanied  by  a  growth  In  attrition  of  approximately  10  percent  (Segal, 
1981).  By  1977,  first-term  attrition  had  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  and  costly  problems  In  the  all -volunteer  environment  (Sheridan  & 
Monaghen,  1980),  The  Increase  In  attrition  could  be  attributed  to  many 
variables,  Including  longer  enlistment  terms  and  the  implementation  of 
trainee  discharge  programs  for  the  rapid  administrative  discharge  of 
marginal  performers.  Not  reflected  In  the  attrition  rate  per  se  Is  the 
additional  cost  of  attrition  In  an  All-Volunteer  Force  where  manpower, 
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particularly  high-quality  manpower.  Is  often  scarce  and  recruits  are  cost¬ 
ly.  In  a  draft  environment,  persons  who  leave  service  prematurely  can  be 
replaced  by  simply  pulling  more  recruits  out  of  the  manpower  pool;  In  a 
volunteer  environment,  the  Services  do  not  have  that  option. 

Most  first-term  attrition  since  the  beginning  of  the  AVF  has  been  for 
adverse  reasons,  particularly  for  performance  failure  or  disciplinary  rea¬ 
sons.  Furthermore,  most  first-term  attrition  Is  concentrated  In  the  early 
phase  (first  six  months)  of  enlistment  (General  Accounting  Office,  1980), 
Attrition  often  occurs  before  a  recruit  has  had  time  to  become  a  truly 
effective  servlcemember.  Failure  to  meet  minimum  behavioral  or  performance 
standards  (Interservice  Separation  Codes  6,  7,  and  8)  Includes  such  things 
as  motivational  problems,  Inaptitude,  alcoholism,  use  of  drugs,  discredit¬ 
able  Incidents,  misconduct,  fraudulent  entry,  and  desertion  or  absence 
without  official  leave  (AWOL)  to  name  just  a  few  (Goodstadt  &  Yedlln, 
1980).  Attrition  for  adverse  reasons  accounted  for  approximately  51  and  49 
percent  of  the  total  force  loss  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  respectively 
(Blandln  &  Morris,  1977). 

There  Is  considerable  flexibility  across  Services  as  to  exactly  what 
constitutes  grounds  for  discharge,  how  a  discharge  Is  coded,  and  the  ease 
with  which  a  discharge  Is  given  (Foch  4  King,  1972).  The  Air  Force,  for 
example,  Is  more  likely  than  the  Arny  to  grant  an  honorable  discharge, 
regardless  of  cause  (General  Accounting  Office,  1980).  Attrition  for 
diverse  (and  perhaps  adverse)  reasons  may  account  for  much  of  what  Is 
labelled  administrative  discharge.  Basically,  at  present,  a  person  who 
wants  out  badly  enough  can  obtain  a  discharge  either  by  building  a  case  for 
poor  performance  or  behavior  or  by  openly  requesting  it  (General  Accounting 
Office,  1980). 
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Regardless  of  the  variability  In  overall  attrition  rates  across  Ser¬ 
vices,  policy  studies  repeatedly  come  up  with  the  same  conclusion.  Of  all 
the  variables  exam1ned--age,  race,  AFQT  score,  sex,  marital  status,  and  so 
on--complet1on  of  high  school  Is  the  single  best  predictor  of  first-term 
completion.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  variables  other  than  education  are  not 
related  to  attrition.  Attrition  rates  are  lower  for  18  and  19  year  old 
recruits  than  for  either  17  year  olds  or  those  over  age  20  (Flyer  &  Elster, 
1983;  Srull,  1974).  AFQT  category  Is  Inversely,  If  weakly,  related  to 
attrition  rate.  Educational  level  Is  by  far  the  best  of  these  predictors 
and  Is  easily  applied  as  a  criterion  at  enlistment. 

The  voluminous  research  on  Individual  factors  related  to  attrition  has 
not  been  supplemented  by  a  comparable  body  of  research  on  organizational 
Influences  (such  as  leadership  style,  type  of  training,  and  appropriateness 
of  duty  assignment)  that  may  attenuate  attrition  rates  for  those  with  less 
than  a  high  school  diploma  (Elster  S  Thomas,  1981).  The  emphasis  In  attri¬ 
tion  research  has  been  on  personnel  select1on--11m1t1ng  the  enlistment  of 
certrln  broad  groups  of  Indl v1duals--rather  than  personnel  utilization. 

Although  It  Is  recognized  that  the  job  Itself  as  well  as  other  quali¬ 
ties  In  the  military  system  can  exacerbate  or  reduce  attrition,  It  seems 
easier  and  more  cost  effective  to  seek  solutions  on  the  selection  side  of 
the  problem.  Selection  decisions  and  practice  based  on  education  can  and 
do  significantly  reduce  attrition  and  Its  associated  costs  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  and  the  Individual.  While  most  Individuals  do  not  question  selective 
admission  of  applicants  based  upon  standardized  procedures  Into  either 
military  or  civilian  jobs,  such  practices  must  be  empirically  based,  rela¬ 
tively  free  from  bias,  and  continually  evaluated. 


Recent  Attrition  Research.  A  high  school  diploma  graduate  has  almost 
an  80  percent  probability  of  completing  the  first  three  years  of  service, 
while  the  probability  for  nongraduates  is  60  percent  (Department  of 
Defense,  1981),  The  probability  of  attrition  among  GED  credential  recipi¬ 
ents  is  generally  closer  to  that  of  nongraduates  (Elster  &  Flyer,  1981). 

Table  2  shows  attrition  rates  for  male  non-prior  service  accessions, 
who  entered  the  military  In  fiscal  years  (FYs)  1977,  1978,  and  1979,  by 
educational  level.  These  data  show  the  consistent  negative  relationship 
between  high  school  graduation  and  attrition.  The  mean  36-month  adverse 
attrition  rate  (which  accounts  for  most  first-term  attrition)  among  all 
non-high  school  graduate  males  over  these  three  years  was  approximately  36 
percent.  The  corresponding  average  for  GED  recipients  was  very  close 
(l.e.,  one  percentage  point  lower)  to  the  nongraduate  rate  while  the  rate 
for  male  high  school  diploma  graduates  was  markedly  lower  (l.e.,  16  per¬ 
cent).  Differential  attrition  rates  by  educational  level  hold  across  all 
four  Services  and  all  three  years. 

The  relationship  between  educational  level  and  attrition  holds  for 
females  as  well,  although  It  Is  less-pronounced.  As  shown  in  Table  3, 
female  high  school  graduate  accessions  in  FY  1979  experienced  a  32  percent 
attrition  rate  compared  to  45  percent  for  female  non-high  school  graduates 
and  47  percent  for  female  GED  holders.  Compared  with  males  accessed  In  FY 
1979,  females  show  higher  overall  attrition  rates,  but  lower  adverse  attri¬ 
tion  rates.  While  separations  for  adverse  reasons  account  for  approximate¬ 
ly  three-fourths  of  all  early  separations  among  males,  it  comprises  less 
than  half  of  female  attrition.  According  to  Flyer  and  Elster's  (1983) 


Percentage  of  Attrition  Prior  to  Completing  36  Months  of  Service  Among  Male  Non-Prior 
Service  Accessions  by  Service,  Fiscal  Year  of  Entry  and  Education  Level 
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'Bold  face  numbers  refer  to  the  total  number  of  male  accessions  by  educational  category  who  entered  the  Service  in  the  corresponding  fiscal  year. 
JAdverse  Attrition  includes  attrition  for  failure  to  meet  minimum  behavior  or  performance  standards:  Interservice  Separation  Codes  6, 7,  &  S. 

3AII  Attrition  includes  total  first-term  separations  except  separation  after  successful  completion  of  term  and  separation  due  to  entry  into  officer 
programs:  Intorservice  Separation  Codes  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7.  8,  &  9. 


Table  3 


Percentage  of  Attrition  Prior  to  Completing  36  Months  of  Service 
Among  FY 1079  Female  Non-Prior  Service  Accessions  by  Servics  and 

Education  Level 


Kduoation  Laval/Numbar’ 

Aimy 

Navy 

Marin*  Corp* 

Ah  Pore* 

Total  DoO 

Non- High  lohod  Graduate 

1M 

2M 

40 

773 

1,240 

Advaraa  Attrition' 

24.8 

10.3 

10.0 

26.1 

22.8 

All  Attrition' 

40,3 

30.2 

38.0 

81.6 

44.8 

a  10  High  School  Iqutvalofloy 

27 

1,030 

23 

1,880 

2,844 

Advar*#  Attrition* 

33.3 

22.0 

34.3 

23.8 

23.8 

All  Attrition' 

43.2 

40.8 

73.0 

80.8 

48.8 

High  School  Mptamo 

Graduate  and  Abovo 

17,030 

7,370 

2,074 

10,070 

37,481 

Advar*#  Attrition' 

10.4 

12.0 

18.0 

10.4 

18.0 

All  Attrition* 

39.4 

28.6 

44.6 

21.9 

31.0 

Total 

17,100 

0,708 

2,137 

13,307 

41,348 

Advoroo  Attrition' 

18.8 

14.2 

10.0 

12.3 

18.8 

All  Attrition* 

30.4 

27.8 

44.7 

27.0 

33.2 

Source:  Deform  Manpower  Data  Center. 


'Bold  faoe  number*  refer  to  the  total  number  of  female  aooeeslon*  by  educational  category  who  entered  the  Service  In  the 
oorroepondlng  flaoal  year.  ** 

•Adveree  Attrition  Inelude*  attrition  for  failure  to  maet  minimum  behavior  or  performance  atandarda:  Interaervlce  Separation 
Codec  6, 7,  &  8. 

•All  Attrition  Inoludee  total  flrat-tarm  anparatlona  exoept  reparation  after  auooaaaful  completion  of  term  and  aoparatlon  due 
to  entry  Into  officer  programa:  Intereervloe  Separation  Code*  1 , 2, 3, 6, 6, 7, 8,  &  0. 


analysis  of  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  FYs  1973-1978  data,  preg¬ 
nancy  discharges  account  for  inost  of  these  sex  differences  In  attrition. 
Furthermore,  were  It  not  for  pregnancy  discharges,  the  pattern  of  differ¬ 
ences  In  attrition  rates  between  females  at  different  educational  levels 
would  more  closely  match  the  pattern  for  males.  The  lower  adverse  attri¬ 
tion  rates  for  female  nongraduates  and  GEDs  (In  contrast  to  their  male 
counterparts)  may  be  attributable  to  the  greater  selectivity  of  the  Ser¬ 
vices  In  procuring  non-high  school  graduate  and  GED  females.  This  greater 
selectivity  Is  facilitated  by  the  small  proportion  of  women  enlisted  rela¬ 
tive  to  men  In  all  Services.  (The  Services'  non-prior  service  accessions 
were  13  percent  female  and  87  percent  male  in  FY  1977.) 


A  word  of  caution  In  Interpreting  attrition  data  is  offered  here. 
Categorizing  causes  for  attrition  by  Intersarvlce  Separation  Code  (ISC) 
titles  as  is  the  case  for  Tables  2  and  3,  may  underestimate  adverse  attri¬ 
tion  rates.  For  example,  ISC  9  (other  separations  or  discharges)  includes 
causes  ranging  from  sole  surviving  son  to  erroneous  enlistment  and  breach 
of  contract.  Some  of  these  separations  could  be  considered  adverse,  but  by 
convention,  adverse  attrition  rates  have  included  only  ISCs  6,  7,  and  8  (as 
in  Tables  2  and  3).  ISC  4,  separation  because  of  entry  Into  officer  pro¬ 
grams,  certainly  should  not  be  construed  as  failure  or  lack  of  persever¬ 
ance,  but  is  sometimes  Included  In  estimates  of  total  attrition  rates.  (It 
Is  not  Included  under  "all  attrition"  In  Tables  2  and  3.)  Researchers  have 
differed  In  the  codes  that  they  have  Included  in  their  tabulations  of 
attrition  and  of  adverse  attrition,  making  comparisons  of  data  across 
studies  difficult. 

Other  Military  Adjustment  Measures 

The  other  measures  of  adjustment  to  military  life  have  received  less 
study,  but  available  research  suggests  that  education  category  Is  similarly 
predictive  for  them.  For  example,  non-high  school  graduates  characteris¬ 
tically  experience  more  disciplinary,  administrative,  and  retraining 
actions  (Department  of  Defense,  1974;  General  Accounting  Office,  1976). 
Courts  martial  and  nonjudicial  punishments  occurred  among  non-high  school 
graduates  at  rates  1.5  to  3  times  more  often  than  .'mong  graduates  during 
the  late  1960s.  Furthermore,  high  school  dropouts  were  reported  to  be  15 
to  20  percent  less  productive  on  the  job  according  to  another  more  recent 
study  (Cooper,  197/).  With  AFQT  category  held  constant,  graduates  charac¬ 
teristically  are  promoted  faster  than  nongraduates  (Greenberg,  1980), 


In  general,  military  performance  data  (particularly  on  attrition) 
showing  differences  between  education  categories  provide  the  rationale  for 
enlistment  screening  practices  which  differ  according  to  education  level. 
The  purpose  of  education  differentials  Is  not  to  eliminate  the  enlistment 
of  all  non-high  school  graduates  and  GED  recipients,  since  manpower  demands 
often  exceed  the  supply  of  available  and  willing  high  school  graduates 
(Vitola,  Guinn,  A  Wilbourn,  1977),  By  combining  aptitude  and  education 
requirements,  the  military  hopes  to  select  from  among  non-high  school  grad¬ 
uates  and  equivalency  certificate  holders,  those  who  have  better  chances  of 
adapting  to  military  life  and  successfully  completing  their  contracted  term 
of  enlistment. 


Characteristics  Associated  with  Military  Success 
and  High  School  Completion 


EL 


Although  It  Is  clear  that  the  high  school  diploma  Is  a  good  predictor 
of  military  performance.  It  Is  not  clear  that  education  or  schooling  Itself 
Is  the  Important  factor.  The  high  school  diploma  generally  Indicates  only 
that  a  student  has  finished  a  required  course  of  study  and  has  passed  all 
the  necessary  tests— not  the  extent  to  which  he  or  she  has  learned  parti¬ 
cular  subjects.  Not  only  can  quality  of  education  or  level  of  aptitude  not 
be  vouched  for  by  the  receipt  of  a  diploma,  but  the  Services  do  not  rely  on 
this  credential  to  Indicate  such.  Cognitive  ability  Is  assessed  via  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB).  The  diploma  Is  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  measuring  other  Important  noncognltlve  factors  related  to 
service  success.  One  piece  of  evidence  that  noncognltlve  factors  account 
for  most  of  the  diploma's  predictiveness  comes  from  the  persistence  of  dlf- 

ft 

ferentlal  attrition  rates  between  graduates  and  nongraduates  after  aptitude 
Is  controlled. 

Table  4  shows,  as  do  numerous  other  studies  (see,  for  example,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  1981;  Flyer  &  Elster,  1983;  Guinn,  1977;  Hiatt  4  Sims, 
1980;  Martin,  1977),  that  high  school  diploma  graduates  In  the  lowest 
acceptable  AFQT  category  experience  lower  attrition  rates  than  nongraduates 
in  the  two  highest  aptitude  categories  (e.g,,  26  percent  vs.  41  percent, 
respectively).  While  It  Is  true  that  within  educational  levels,  attrition 
rates  tend  to  be  Inversely  related  to  AFQT  category,  the  relationship  Is 
rather  weak,  particularly  among  nongraduates.  If  mental  ability  were  the 
critical  factor,  one  would  expect  AFQT  scores  to  be  at  least  as  predictive 
as  the  high  school  diploma. 
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P«rc*ntag»  Attrition  Prior  to  Competing  36  Months  of  Strvics  Among 
FIscsIYosr  1979Mals  Non-Prior  Ssrvics  Accssslons  by 
Sorvico,  Education  Laval  andAFQT  Catagory 


Edueatfon  Laval  and 

AFQT  Category' 

^ - ■  — 

■vmof 

Army 

Navy 

Marina  Corpa 

Air  Fore# 

Total  DoO 

Hen-High  School  Graduate 

AFQT  Categorical  AM 

41.1 

36.4 

37.6 

47.3 

40.5 

AFQT  Category  IIIA 

43.0 

39.6 

41.8 

46.3 

41.6 

AFQT  Category  IIIB 

43.8 

41.6 

44.7 

43.1 

434 

AFQT  Category  IV 

44.2 

41.1 

46.6 

43.2 

44.1 

qU)  nigh  School  Equivalency 

AFQT  Categoric#  1 A 11 

46.1 

36.4 

34.3 

43.4 

39.6 

AFQT  Category  IIIA 

46.1 

39.7 

46.1 

60.4 

46.6 

AFQT  Category  IIIB 

44J 

40.6 

51.1 

84J 

48.0 

AFQT  Category  IV 

43.7 

40.6 

51.1 

69.6 

46.6 

■te|pi  mini  Mpmni 

Graduate  and  Above 

AFQT  Categorical  A II 

18.4 

16.6 

19.4 

18.7 

17.3 

AFQT  Category  IIIA 

20.6 

19.6 

22.9 

23.6 

21.6 

AFQT  Category  IIIB 

22J 

21.9 

24.1 

26.2 

23.4 

AFQT  Category  IV 

23.3 

27.6 

29.6 

27.4 

26.6 

SOURCS:  Mtnw  Manpower  Data  Center. 

'Armed  Force#  Qualification  Tact  (AFQT)  Categoriaa  I  &  II  rater  to  parcantlla  acoraa  ranging  from  65  to  80;  AFQT 
Category  IIIA  from  the  80th  to  64th  parcantlla;  AFQT  Category  IIIB  from  tha  31  at  to  tha  48th  parcantlla;  AFQT  Catagory  IV 
|  from  tha  10th  to  tha  30lh  peroentilo. 


It  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  the  social  attributes  and  experiences 
which  enable  a  student  to  complete  high  school  are  the  true  Indices  of  an 
Individual's  probability  of  fulfilling  the  first  term  of  service.  That  Is, 
perseverance,  maturity,  participation  in  group  learning  situations,  toler¬ 
ance  and  adaptability  to  rules  and  regulations,  and  determination,  as  well 
as  other  possible  factors  Involved  In  completing  high  school --rather  than 
whatever  educational  attainment  Is  represented  by  the  diploma— may  be  the 
true  correlates  of  Individual  success  In  the  military. 


When  former  high  school  students  are  asked  why  they  left  high  school 
before  graduation,  their  reasons  vary  widely.  Some  of  the  reasons  may 
Involve  economic  hardship,  family  problems,  poor  grades  (and/or  poor  moti¬ 
vation),  Interpersonal  difficulties,  absenteeism,  or  a  history  of  school 


expulsions  or  suspensions  (Rumberger,  1983).  Research  aimed  at  uncovering 
the  reasons  for  (or  at  least  more  precise  correlates  of)  attrition  from  the 
military  may  fare  well  by  examining  the  relationship  between  these  experi¬ 
ences  (and  other  biographical  variables)  and  subsequent  adjustment  to  mili¬ 
tary  life.  Perhaps  specific  school  background  variables  or  "trouble  spots" 
which  contributed  to  a  student's  poor  adaptation  to  school  are  Indicative 
of  potential  problems  with  adaptability  to  yet  another  highly  structured 
organization— the  military. 

There  are  some  research  studies  which  have  examined  more  precise  edu¬ 
cation  correlates  of  military  performance  criteria.  High  school  grades, 
course  preferences,  participation  In  school  activities,  and  school  discip¬ 
linary  incidents  are  among  the  variables  which  evidence  suggests  may  be 
predictive  of  military  performance,  particularly  attrition.  For  example, 
among  a  sample  of  Navy  submarine  school  attendees,  high  school  grades  were 
correlated  negatively  with  Navy  school  failures  (Noddln,  1969).  Similarly, 
Greenberg,  Murphy,  and  McConeghy  (1977)  found  that,  even  when  educational 
category  was  controlled  for.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  recruits  who  separated 
early  from  service  reported  lower  grades  and  academic  skills  than  were 
reported  by  survivors. 

Participation  In  school  activities  and  team  sports  has  also  been  found 
to  be  related  to  attrition.  Noddln  (1969)  found  that  those  who  completed 
submarine  school  were  more  likely  to  have  held  an  elected  office  In  school. 
Having  hobbles  and  holding  club  offices  are  reported  to  be  significant  pre¬ 
dictors  of  effectiveness  In  the  Navy  among  those  in  AFQT  Category  IV  (Plag, 
Goffman,  &  Phelan,  1967),  Thr'"qh  interviews  with  persons  separated  from 
service  under  the  Army  Trainee  Discharge  program  and  members  of  a  control 
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group,  Bauer,  Miller,  Dodd  &  Segal  (1975)  concluded  that  those  who  were 
discharged  were  less  likely  to  have  participated  In  school  clubs,  scouts, 
or  team  sports. 
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There  Is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  school  discipline  may  be 
related  to  attrition  as  well.  Among  recruits  entering  the  Navy  In  1960, 
school  suspensions  and  expulsions  were  found  to  be  correlated  positively 
with  failure  to  complete  a  full  enlistment  term  and  to  obtain  a  reenlist¬ 
ment  recommendation  (Plag  &  Goffman,  1966).  In  the  Air  Force,  airmen  who 
left  service  before  completing  their  full  term  reported  playing  hooky  and 
having  trouble  with  teachers  more  than  those  who  completed  their  duty  term 
(Guinn,  Johnson,  &  Kantor,  1975).  The  Educational  and  Biographical  Infor¬ 
mation  Survey  developed  and  administered  as  part  of  this  project  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  detailed  Information  concerning  the  school  experiences,  family 
backgrounds,  and  adolescent  experiences  of  nongraduates  and  graduates 
applying  for  and  entering  military  service.  (This  self-report  biodata 
Instrument  was  used  to  gather  educational  and  other  background  Information 
on  approximately  75,000  applicants  and  recruits  In  the  Spring  of  1983.) 

Successful  Nongraduates  and  GEDs 

Dropping  out  of  school  or  not  possessing  a  diploma  does  not  automati¬ 
cally  mean  that  a  person  will  prematurely  leave  the  military.  The  finding 
that  as  a  group,  GED  recipients  and  non-high  school  graduates  show  higher 
attrition  rates  than  high  school  diploma  graduates  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  all  Individuals  In  the  former  groups  are  poor  risks  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  As  Table  2  shows,  the  majority  of  accessions  without  a  high 
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school  diploma  are  successful  service  members.  Relatively  little  Is  known 
however,  about  the  variables  related  to  differential  success  rates  within 
educational  groups. 

Several  studies  have  Investigated  the  relationship  between  actual 
years  of  school  completed  and  attrition.  Generally,  the  findings  are  that 
the  higher  the  level  of  formal  education  (l.e.  through  high  school)  the 
less  likely  a  person  Is  to  separate  from  service  (Blandln  &  Morris,  1977; 
Greenberg  &  McConeghy,  1977;  Guinn,  1977;  Matthews,  1977).  Thus,  nongrad¬ 
uates  who  complete  11  years  of  school  are  better  risks  than  those  who  com¬ 
plete  10  or  fewer  years. 

A  1976  study  of  Marine  Corps  recruits  discharged  In  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976  for  adverse  reasons  revealed  that  for  a  given  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion  status  (l.e.,  high  school  graduate,  nongraduate,  or  GED),  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  successfully  completing  the  enlistment  term  varied  by  state 
(Packard,  1976).  Although  such  findings  could  be  Interpreted  as  the 
results  of  differential  "educational"  experiences  related  to  success  In  the 
military,  this  remains  unclear  since  the  populations  served  by  education 
systems  vary  across  states  and  academic  experiences  and  program  require¬ 
ments  vary  widely  even  within  a  state. 

Certainly,  to  cease  enlisting  all  non-high  school  graduate  and  GED 
applicants  is  not  a  practical  solution  to  the  attrition  problem.  The 
majority  of  nongraduates  and  GEDs  perform  well  In  service  (not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  many  graduates  do  Indeed  contribute  to  attrition  rates),  and 
their  recruitment  Is  often  necessary  In  meeting  force  requirements  and  fil¬ 
ling  positions.  The  attempt  to  uncover  the  characteristics  associated  with 


high  school  completion  may  not  produce  military  performance  predictors 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  high  school  diploma,  but  It  should  at  least 
uncover  predictors  which  will  be  useful  In  Identifying  the  best  risks  from 
among  those  who  do  not  possess  a  high  school  diploma.  Such  Information 
would  allow  the  judicious  enlistment  of  members  of  these  nonpreferred 


groups. 


Educational  Credentials  and  Enlistment  Policy 


Not  only  are  data  lacking  on  which  background  variables  or  individual 
characteristics  associated  with  high  school  graduation  Increase  a  recruit's 
chances  of  performing  well,  but  empirical  evidence  linking  alternative 
credentials  to  attrition  Is  practically  nonexistent.  Previous  research  has 
shown  only  that  there  are  performance  differences  among  rather  broad  educa¬ 
tional  categories;  that  Is,  among  Individuals  labeled  high  school  diploma 
graduates,  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  holders,  and  non-high  school  graduates. 

Today's  Secondary  Education  Credentials 

Individuals  applying  for  military  service  may  possess  a  wide  variety 
of  education  »  edentlals  and  experiences.  The  requirements  for  (and  there¬ 
fore  the  definition  of)  the  diploma  Itself  are  different  throughout  the 
nation— between  states,  between  school  districts,  and,  In  some  Instances, 
even  between  schools  within  the  same  district. 

The  most  widespread  path  to  the  diploma  Is  the  traditional  classroom 
approach  which  consists  of  a  planned  12-year  sequence  of  courses  taught  by 
state-approved  teachers.  Students  progress  through  this  sequence  (usually 
In  lockstep  fashion)  along  with  their  peers  towards  the  completion  of 
formal  requirements.  Certificates  of  completion,  or  similar  credentials 
may  be  Issued  In  lieu  of  a  diploma  In  those  schools  which  engage  In  compe¬ 
tency  testing.  Thus,  rather  than  a  diploma,  these  "alternative"  creden¬ 
tials  are  Issued  to  those  who  meet  all  graduation  requirements  except  a 
oasslng  score  on  a  competency  test.  Some  schools  issue  certificates  of 
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attendance  to  students  who  complete  12  years  of  school  but  lack  the 
required  number  or  distribution  of  credits  or  the  minimum  grade  point  aver¬ 
age  needed  to  receive  a  diploma. 

Other  types  of  high  school  programs  or  alternative  paths  to  the  dip¬ 
loma  are  available  to  typical  high  school  age  students  within  public  and 
private  high  schools.  Examples  Include  vocational  or  technical  programs 
and  credit  for  out-of-school  experiences,  such  as  work  apprenticeships  or 
community  service.  These  alternative  paths  seem  to  use  a  more  Individual¬ 
istic  approach  to  education.  Although  some  residency  requirements  remain, 
education  under  such  programs  Is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  definition  of  schooling. 

Distinctions  can  be  made  also  between  state-recognized  and/or  accred¬ 
ited  and  nonaccredlted  high  schools.  The  most  common  set  of  standards  for 
state  accreditation  Involves  curriculum  content,  number  of  credits 
required,  and  state  approval  or  certification  of  teachers.  While  public 
schools  must  comply  with  accreditation  standards,  private  schools  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  seek  accreditation,  although  many  do.  It  Is  difficult 
to  determine  which  high  schools  are  not  recognized  or  accredited  since 
state  departments  of  education  do  not,  by  and  large,  keep  files  on  unrecog¬ 
nized  schools.  "Christian"  schools  are  a  very  vocal  segment  among  non¬ 
accredlted  schools.  Many  of  these  schools  (which  tend  to  be  run  by  funda¬ 
mentalist  churches)  are  not  accredited  or  state-approved  because  they 
refuse  state  review  of  their  curriculum  or  teachers.  There  are  different 
types  of  Christian  education  programs,  ranging  from  the  traditional  lock- 
step,  graded  schools  to  Individualized,  ungraded  schools. 
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Correspondence  school  diplomas  and  certificates  represent  another 
entity  In  the  educational  spectrum.  This  type  of  schoo1,  while  It  may 
share  many  of  the  "regular  school's"  academic  and  course  requirements,  dif¬ 
fers  sharply  In  Its  attendance  requirements  and  in  the  social  experiences 
that  students  receive.  A  diploma  can  be  obtained  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  and  without  sitting  at  a  school  desk. 

GED  testing  Is  perhaps  the  best  known  method  of  obtaining  a  high 
school  equivalency  credential.  Based  solely  upon  testing,  Individuals  can 
earn  this  "legal"  equivalent  to  the  high  school  diploma  If  they  attain  the 
minimum  scores  set  by  their  state. 

Adult  education  programs  provide  yet  other  means  by  which  Individuals 
can  earn  a  high  school  credential.  Some  adult  programs  are  said  to  be 
duplicates  of  the  typical  high  school  experience  except  that  classes  are 
usually  held  In  the  evening.  Other  adult  programs  have  more  In  common  with 
the  GED— they  award  credentials  on  the  basis  of  credits  given  for  experi¬ 
ential  learning  and/or  performance.  External  diploma  programs,  which  com¬ 
monly  emphasize  credit  for  life  experiences,  tend  to  fall  Into  this  latter 
category,  (For  a  more  detailed  description  of  secondary  education  creden¬ 
tials,  see  Laurence,  1983.) 

Definitions  of  Education  Level  for  Enlistment 

In  light  of  the  multitude  of  diplomas,  certificates,  and  other  second¬ 
ary  education  credentials  that  exist  today,  the  classification  of  Individ¬ 
uals  as  graduates  or  nongraduates  has  become  problematic  for  the  Military 


Services.  At  present,  tnere  Is  no  comprehensive  or  Service-common  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  or  credentials  that  allow  military  applicants  to 
be  labelled  high  school  graduates  and  thus  to  be  preferred  for  enlistment. 
Table  5  presents  current  Service  policies  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
the  most  common  secondary  school  credentials  for  enlistment  purposes.  Ser¬ 
vice  education  enlistment  policy  differences  are  apparent  for  nonaccredlted 
diplomas,  attendance  and  completion  certificates,  GED  certificates,  certif¬ 
icates  based  on  the  California  High  School  Proficiency  Examination  (CHSPE), 
and  correspondence  school  certificates.  For  example,  all  Services  except 
the  Air  Force  enlist  persons  from  nonaccredlted  secondary  schools  as  high 
school  diploma  graduates.  With  the  exception  of  the  Navy,  correspondence 
school  graduates  are  treated  as  diploma  graduates.  Individuals  who  have 
earned  a  certificate  of  proficiency  based  upon  passing  the  CHSPE  are 
treated  as  nongraduates  In  all  Services  except  the  Air  Force,  which  defines 
them  as  graduates  for  enlistment  purposes. 

Appendices  A  through  D  contain  excerpts  from  each  of  the  Services' 
current  regulations,  Indicating  how  Individuals  with  various  credentials 
and  other  types  of  educational  documentation  are  classified  for  enlistment. 
The  most  comprehensive  set  of  definitions  has  been  developed  by  the  Navy, 
and  the  Arn\y  Is  not  far  behind.  The  Marine  Corps  and  particularly  the  Air 
Force  are  more  general  In  their  regulations  regarding  education  category 
definitions,  and  are  less  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the  multitude  of 
secondary  credentials  available  today. 

It  Is  not  clear,  of  course,  whether  comprehensiveness  Is  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  vagueness  a  bad  quality  in  the  education  standards  domain. 
Extremely  detailed  definitions  of  the  many  circumstances  and  credentials 


Table  5 


Treatment  of  Secondary  School  Education  Credentials  for 
Enlistment  Purposes  During  FY  1983,  by  Service 


Treatment  for  Enlistment  Purposes* 

Secondary  School  Credential 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

High  School  Diploma 
(State  Accredited) 

Grad 

Grad 

Grad 

Grad 

High  School  Diploma 
(Non-State  Accredited) 

Grad 

Grad1 

Grad 

Non 

High  School  Attendance  Certificate 

Grad 

Grad 

Grad 

Non 

High  School  Completion  Certificate 

Grad 

Grad 

Grad 

Non 

GED  Certificate 

GED’ 

GED1 

Non 

GED’ 

High  School  Diploma  Based  on  GED 

GED1 

GED1 

Non 

GED’ 

Adult  High  School  Diploma 

Grad’ 

Grad4 

Grad’ 

Grad* 

California  High  School  Proficiency 
Examination  (CHSPE)  Certificate 

Non 

Non 

Non 

Grad 

Correspondence  School 

Grad7 

GED 

Grad7 

Grad* 

SOURCES:  Department  of  the  Army  (DAPE-MPA-CS),  Memorandum  tor  Director,  Accession  Policy, 
OASD(MRA&L),  29  June  1982.  Department  of  the  Navy  (OP-135L/0527:rk),  Memorandum  for  Director, 
Accession  Policy,  DASD(MP&FM)(AP),  7  July  1982.  Department  of  the  Navy  Headquarters  United  States 
Marine  Corps  (MPP-39-msh,  5000/1),  Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (MP&FM),  29 
June  1 982.  Department  of  the  Air  Force  (MPXOA),  Memorandum  for  Director,  Accession  Policy.  OSD(MRAAL) 
(MP&FM),  30  June  1982  version  of  this  table  appears  in  Janice  H.  Laurence,  Educational  Credentials  and 
Military  Enlistment,  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association, 
Montreal,  April  1983.  This  updated  version  was  obtained  through  subsequent  communication  with  the  offices 
listed  above. 

•Grad  is  high  school  diploma  graduate.  GED  is  high  school  equivalency.  Non  is  non-high  school 
graduate. 

'Enlisted  as  high  school  diploma  graduates  on  a  case-by-case  waiver  basis. 

’Enlisted  under  standards  separate  from  both  high  school  diploma  graduates  and  nongraduates  but 
reported  as  non-high  school  graduates. 

’Enlisted  as  high  school  diploma  graduates  provided  Ithat  the  diploma  was  awarded  or  authorized  by  the 
state. 

‘Enlisted  a3  high  school  diploma  graduates  provided  that  the  program  is  recognized  by  the  state. 

’Only  Individuals  accessed  as  part  of  test  programs  (to  determine  success  rates  of  adult  high  school 
programs)  are  enlisted  as  high  school  diploma  graduates;  all  others  are  enlisted  as  non-high  school 
graduates. 

•Enlisted  as  high  school  diploma  graduates  provided  that  the  diploma  was  not  Issued  as  a  result  of  the 
GED  test  only. 

'Enlisted  as  high  school  diploma  graduates  provided  that  the  course/program  is  accredited  by  the 
National  Home  Study  Council. 

•Enlisted  as  high  school  diploma  graduates  provided  that  the  school  is  accredited  by  the  state  or 
jurisdiction. 
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which  result  In  classification  as  a  high  school  diploma  graduate,  GED  (or 
high  school  graduate),  or  nongraduate  Imply  that  empirical  evidence  on  the 
military  performance  of  Individuals  with  these  alternative  credentials 
abounds.  Indeed  It  does  not.  Although  they  may  entertain  hypotheses,  the 
Services  do  not  know  with  empirical  certainty  what  it  is  about  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  experience  and/or  the  Individuals  who  graduate  that 
makes  them  perform  well  In  the  military,  and  hence  they  can  only  conjecture 
about  the  military  performance  of  those  with  nontradltlonal  educational 
experiences.  Vague  definitions  may  be  a  bit  more  realistic,  In  that  they 
do  not  suggest  such  a  high  degree  of  predictive  precision;  however,  such 
definitions  could  lead  to  Inconsistent  application  of  enlistment  standards 
within  an  Individual  Service. 

Despite  the  fact  that  enlistment  policies  with  regard  to  today's  vari¬ 
ety  of  secondary  education  credentials  are  not  entirely  empirically 
grounded,  the  Services  continue  to  stipulate  how  alternative  credentials 
should  be  classified.  Education  policies  are  based  in  large  part  on  the 
untested  notion  that  attendance  through  12  years  of  school  (or  "seat  time") 
accounts  for  the  diploma's  predlctl veness.  In  keeping  with  this  belief, 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  consider  individuals  who  possess  high 
school  certificates  of  attendance  or  completion  as  high  school  diploma 
graduates.  Their  reasoning  here  Is  that  although  such  persons  did  not  pass 
a  competency  test  or  complete  certain  academic  requirements,  they  did  not 
drop  out  of  school  but  rather  displayed  perseverance  and  stayed  In  school 
until  their  class  had  graduated.  The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  successful  completion  of  all  requirements  is  crucial. 


The  "seat  time"  hypothesis  Is  not  applied  consistently  In  setting  Ser¬ 
vice  education  enlistment  policies,  however.  In  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  for  Instance,  applicants  without  high  school  diplomas  need 
only  obtain  a  diploma  from  a  correspondence  school  home  study  program 
(accredited  by  the  National  Home  Study  Council)  and  they  can  be  enlisted  as 
diploma  graduates  despite  the  lack  of  attendance  requirements  needed  to 
obtain  this  credential.  These  Services  choose  not  to  recognize  most  equiv¬ 
alency  certificates  as  practical  substitutes  for  the  diploma,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  allow  persons  who  complete  the  more  loosely  regulated  and  con¬ 
trolled  home  study  programs  to  qualify  as  high  school  diploma  graduates. 

Furthermore,  all  Services  allow  nongraduates  who  have  completed  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  college  coursework  to  apply  for  enlistment  as  high  school 
diploma  graduates.  Similarly,  Army  and  Navy  regulations  invite  persons  who 
receive  state-authorized  diplomas  from  adult  education  programs  to  apply 
for  entry  as  high  school  diploma  graduates. 

Persons  with  GEDs  are  not  treated  as  high  school  diploma  graduates  for 
enlistment  purposes  In  any  of  the  Services. 3  The  Marine  Corps  enlists  GED 
recipients  under  the  standards  set  for  nongraduates,  and  the  other  Services 
require  them  to  meet  standards  which  are  between  those  set  for  diploma 
graduates  and  nongraduates  In  terms  of  restrictiveness.  As  discussed  pre¬ 
viously,  enlistment  policies  with  respect  to  GEDs  can  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  concerning  GED  credential  holders'  military  performance. 

^For  the  most  part,  GED  equivalency  credential  holders  are  treated  as  high 
school  diploma  graduates  for  classification  and  assignment  purposes. 


However,  evidence  concerning  the  performance  of  holders  of  other  test-based 
equivalencies  Is  lacking.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Services  have  generalized  the  GED  attrition  rate  findings  to 
other  testing-based  equivalency  certificates  and  thus  do  not  enlist  holders 
of  these  certificates  as  high  school  diploma  graduates  either. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  that  although  the  Arny  does  not  enlist  per¬ 
sons  with  GEDs  as  diploma  graduates,  a  person  from  a  foreign  high  school 
may  be  enlisted  as  a  high  school  diploma  graduate  provided  he  or  she  passes 
the  GED  tests.  It  appears  that  equivalency  testing  Is  used  here  to  vali¬ 
date  academically  the  foreign  diploma.  Such  a  policy  seems  unnecessary 
since  the  AFQT,  not  the  diploma.  Is  used  to  gauge  academic  or  cognitive 
ability.  Furthermore*  the  regulations  do  not  mention  whether  foreign  high 
school  diplomas  are  scrutinized  to  determine  whether  they  are  based  upon 
consistent  attendance  through  an  educational  program. 

Enlistment  policies  with  regard  to  persons  who  hold  diplomas  from  non- 
accredlted  (mostly  Christian)  private  high  schools  are  also  Incongruent 
with  the  "seat  time"  hypothesis.  Regardless  of  whether  such  graduates  have 
demonstrated  a  consistent  pattern  of  attendance,  the  Air  Force  currently 
does  not  enlist  such  persons  as  high  school  diploma  graduates.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Arny,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  regulations  do  not  specify  that  a  high 
school  diploma  must  be  from  an  accredited  or  state-recognized  school  to  be 
defined  as  a  diploma  for  enlistment  purposes.  Again,  empirical  evidence 
Indicating  that  seat  time  Is  a  viable  hypothesis  does  not  exist,  therefore 
(as  Is  the  case  for  other  credentials),  there  Is  no  correct  way  to  classify 
graduates  of  nonaccredlted  schools. 


The  various  credential  titles  and  forms  of  educational  program  docu¬ 
mentation  compound  the  problems  associated  with  classifying  alternative 
credential  holders  as  high  school  diploma  graduates,  GEDs,  or  nongraduates. 
For  example,  persons  who  pass  the  GED  tests  or  participate  In  adult  educa¬ 
tion  or  external  diploma  programs  (to  name  just  a  few)  may  obtain  a  high 
school  dlploma—from  their  local  high  school— which  is  Indistinguishable 
from  a  diploma  earned  through  a  more  traditional  approach.  Similarly,  high 
school  diplomas  from  nonaccredlted  secondary  schools  may  be  mistaken  for 
credentials  from  accredited  schools.  Differences  In  terminology  may  or  may 
not  reflect  program  differences.  A  school  may  be  registered  In  a  partic¬ 
ular  state  but  not  be  "accredited"  or  "recognized"  by  the  state.  To  ensure 
that  enlistment  practice  adheres  to  current  policy,  recruiters  may  have  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  diplomas,  certificates,  transcripts,  and  offi¬ 
cial  letters  offered  by  applicants  as  evidence  of  their  graduation  status. 

Remembering  the  Objectives 

Overall  It  seems  that  a  state  of  confusion  exists  concerning  Service 
education  standards  for  enlistment.  Because  of  the  academic  connotation  of 
an  educational  experience  or  credential,  it  Is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that,  for  the  military,  the  diploma  Is  used  to  predict  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  tour  of  duty  rather  than  to  Indicate  cognitive  abil¬ 
ity.  Further,  confusion  stems  from  the  lack  of  Information  on  the  exhorbl- 
tar.t  number  of  secondary  education  credentials  and  experiences.  Clearly 
the  variation  In  credentials  now  offered  throughout  the  country  is  quite 
substantial  and  is  largely  responsible  for  less  than  perfect  enlistment 
standards.  Straying  from  the  main  purpose  of  education  standards--to 
ameliorate  costly  attrition  by  selecting  applicants  who  are  statistically 


good  risks — could  lead  to  enlistment  policies  which  are  Ineffective  and 
difficult  to  justify.  Getting  sidetracked  by  Issues  of  the  quality  of 
education  credentials  and  programs  (and  the  academic  ability  of  those  who 
possess  them)  could  make  It  difficult  for  some  groups  of  applicants  who 
would  perform  well  If  accepted  to  qualify  for  service  while  accepting  as 
preferred  applicants  others  who  are  generally  poor  performance  risks. 

While  all  four  Services  have  basically  the  same  objectives  for  their 
educational  standards,  each  applies  them  In  a  distinctive  fashion.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  In  education  credential  groupings  and  definitions  makes 
It  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  eligibility  criteria  that  Individuals 
with  less  than  traditional  education  credentials  will  be  required  to  meet. 
The  current  education  standards  applied  by  the  Services  are  In  need  of 
refinement  to  adapt  to  the  substantial  changes  that  have  occurred  In  the 
secondary  school  systems  of  this  country  over  the  past  two  decades. 


Concluding  Note:  Prospects  for  Change 

Manpower  Trends 

Although  the  Services  prefer  to  recruit  and  enlist  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  the  "quality"  of  accessions  varies  with  manpower  supply  and  demand. 
More  GEOs  and  nongraduates,  for  example,  are  accessed  during  the  months  of 
February  through  May,  a  period  when  fewer  high  school  diploma  graduates  are 
available  for  enlistment  (Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  special  tabula¬ 
tions).  Environmental  factors  such  as  the  state  of  the  national  economy 
and  unemployment  rates,  the  relative  levels  of  military  and  civilian  wages, 
enlistment  Incentives,  recruiting  resources,  and  attitudes  toward  military 
service  all  affect  the  effective  size  of  the  applicant  pool.  By  adjusting 
the  aptitude  cutting  scores  required  of  various  education  groups,  the 
Services  can  enlist  the  highest  quality  applicants  available  to  fill 
required  Jobs.  In  a  favorable  selection  environment,  when  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  volunteers  having  the  desired  educational  and  aptitude  levels, 
the  stringency  of  the  enlistment  standard  Is  not  of  major  concern.  If  the 
market  Is  unfavorable,  the  Services  may  choose  to  accept  more  minimally 
qualified  applicants  to  meet  personnel  needs.  Thus,  there  Is  an  Inverse 
relationship  between  the  economic  health  and  affluence  of  the  nation  and 

the  ability  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  well-qualified  youth  Into 
military  service  (Toomepuu,  1981). 

From  FY  1181  to  FY  1983,  the  Services  experienced  a  recruiting  and 
retention  boom;  that  Is,  not  only  were  manpower  requirements  met  In  terms 
of  sheer  numbers,  but  the  quality  of  accessions  rose  as  the  Services  could 
afford  to  be  more  selective  and  to  accept  better  qualified  applicants  for 
enlistment. 


In  fact,  Individuals  who  entered  the  Service  in  FY  1983  had  the  highest 
average  AFQT  score  for  new  recruits  since  the  termination  of  the  draft  In 
FY  1973.  There  was  also  an  increase  In  the  proportion  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  enlisted  to  91  percent  making  this  the  highest  proportion  in  history 
(Department  of  Defense,  1983). 

However,  despite  the  recent  favorable  recruiting  and  reenllstment 
experience,  the  capabilities  of  one  or  more  of  the  Services  to  man  the 
forces  under  volunteer  policies  are  likely  to  meet  severe  tests  In  the  mid 
to  late  1980s.  Three  manpower  trends  are  likely  to  continue  or  emerge  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  period.  First,  the  projected  decrease  In  the  17-  to  21-year- 
old  male  population,  from  which  most  enlisted  accessions  are  drawn.  Is  a 
cause  of  great  concern  among  military  manpower  planners  and  policymakers. 
The  difficulties  faced  by  Service  recruiters  In  the  coming  decade  may  even 
worsen  if  economic  growth  occurs  and  national  youth  unemployment  rates 
descend.  Second,  the  recent  program  and  budget  decisions  to  modernize  and 
Increase  the  readiness  of  the  Services  are  expected  to  be  sustained. 
Increasl  o  demands,  therefore,  are  likely  to  be  placed  upon  the  number  of 
recruits  needed  and  the  standards  of  performance  expected  from  Individual 
servlcemembers.  (These  demands  may  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  Improved 
retention  and  reenllstment  rates.)  Third,  overall  budgetary  constraints 
are  likely  to  be  asserted  further,  and  continuing  pressure  will  be  applied 
for  further  Improvement  In  the  cost-effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
military  personnel  system. 

With  such  predictions  for  the  current  demand-constrained  market  to 
become  increasingly  supply-constrained  over  the  next  decade,  the  Services 


(particularly  the  Arny)  no  doubt  will  not  want  to  restrict  their  manpower 
pool  unnecessarily.  Imposing  the  more  stringent  aptitude  standards 
required  of  nongraduates  on  holders  of  other  types  of  secondary  education 
credentials  may  eliminate  unnecessarily  many  Individuals  who  would  become 
successful  servlcemembers  If  enlisted.  On  the  other  hand,  treating  other 
education  groups  In  a  preferred  manner  may  be  adding  unnecessarily  to 
attrition  costs.  Rethinking  education  enlistment  policies  may  be  useful  In 
remedying  these  situations. 

The  Educational  and  Biographical  Information  Survey 

The  Human  Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO),  under  contract  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Is  currently  performing  research  pertaining  to 
the  military's  education  entry  standards.  HumRRO  recently  developed  the 
Educational  and  Biographical  Information  Survey  (EBIS)  which  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  approximately  35,000  military  applicants  and  40,000  new  recruits 
In  the  spring  of  1983.  One  purpose  of  the  EBIS  administration  was  the 
Identification  of  Individuals  holding  nontr&dltlonal  education  credentials. 
As  these  Individuals  move  through  their  first  term  of  military  service, 
Information  will  be  available  on  their  military  performance,  permitting  an 
empirically  based  classification  of  education  credentials.  In  addition, 
the  EBIS  contains  questions  dealing  with  education  experiences,  employment 
history,  family  background,  and  pre-service  experiences.  Past  research  has 
demonstrated  the  pervasive  predictive  powers  of  high  school  graduation 
status.  The  effects  associated  with  other  Individual  characteristics  tend 
to  be  masked  by  the  overwhelming  size  of  the  high  school  graduation  vari¬ 
able.  The  greatest  promise  of  the  EBIS  data  set  may  be  in  identifying 


predictors  of  successful  military  performance  within  education  groups.  The 
data  may  reveal  which  types  of  high  school  experiences,  encounters  with 
school  officials,  job  histories,  and  so  on,  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  subsequent  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  latter  Information  should  be 
particularly  valuable  In  predicting  the  best  risks  from  among  the  pool  of 
non-high  school  graduates.  This  may  enable  greater  use  (1.e»,  Increased 
enlistments)  of  currently  "less  preferred"  military  applicants,  particular¬ 
ly  In  the  not-so-favorable  recruiting  market  anticipated  towards  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

Problems  with  Education  Standards:  A  Synopsis 

Many  of  the  problems  with  the  Services'  education  standards  stem  from 
the  lack  of  an  empirical  base  for  categorizing  alternative  credentials,  a 
problem  the  EBIS  data  may  help  ameliorate.  Lacking  the  needed  evidence, 
the  Services  have  had  to  base  their  policies  on  "logic".  Most  Services 
Indicate  that  they  classify  holders  of  various  new  credentials  with  high 
school  diploma  graduates  or  nongraduates  according  to  the  "seat-time" 
hypothesis.  That  Is,  If  a  credential  Is  based  upon  consistent  attendance 
through  an  education  program,  It  Is  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  bona 
fide  diploma  for  enlistment  purposes.  While  this  policy-guiding  hypothesis 
may  be  attractive  (and  possibly  accurate),  It  is  not  supported  by  data. 
Further,  the  hypothesis  has  not  been  applied  consistently  and  the  Services 
classify  the  same  credential  In  different  ways.  Under  these  circumstances, 
no  compelling  justification  of  enlistment  standards  can  be  made  on  the 


Inconsistencies  and  fuzzy  categorizations  could  be  eliminated  by 
treating  holders  of  .all  alternative  credentials  as  non-high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  benefits  derived  from  this  change  in  policy  in  terms  of  reducing 
confusion  should  be  weighed  against  Its  costs,  such  as  the  elimination  of  a 
number  of  Individuals  from  the  eligible  manpower  pool  (because  of  failure 
to  attain  the  higher  minimum  aptitude  score).  In  addition,  the  political 
effects  of  such  a  policy  shift  should  be  weighed.  Most  likely,  various 
education  groups,  Congressmen,  and  Individuals  would  create  an  uproar  If 
applicants  with  various  credentials  were  assigned  a  less-preferred  status 
for  enlistment  purposes. 

Some  political  pressures  have  surfaced  because  of  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  as  to  why  credentials  are  taken  Into  consideration  at  enlistment. 
It  Is  Important  for  the  Services  to  convey  the  fact  that  the  military  Is 
not  (and  should  not  be)  passing  judgment  on  the  academic  quality  of  &  cre¬ 
dential  or  education  experience.  Enlistment  regulations  should  explain 
that  Individuals  with  certain  (for  the  most  part  traditional)  credentials 
are  considered  diploma  graduates  and  are  enlisted  under  less  stringent 
aptitude  standards  not  because  of  any  presumed  greater  Intellectual 
achievement  but  because,  as  a  group,  they  are  more  likely  to  fulfill  their 
contracted  enlistment  term. 


In  addition  to  the  problems  associated  with  grouping  education  creden¬ 
tials  Into  one  of  the  three  categories  used  currently,  there  are  questions 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  applying  different  aptitude  standards  to  these 
groups.  The  logic  of  minimizing  the  enlistment  of  poor  performers  Is  not 
questioned.  What  can  be  questioned  Is  the  logic  of  simply  applying  differ¬ 
ential  aptitude  mlnlmums.  Higher  aptitude  scores  required  of  GEDs  and 
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nongraduates  do  not  eliminate  their  higher  attrition  rates.  While  this 
practice  tends  to  bring  in  relatively  bright  members  of  these  nonpreferred 
groups,  It  does  little  to  reduce  the  high  attrition  rates  of  GEDs  and 
nongraduates.  The  Identification  of  personal  characteristics  associated 
with  military  perseverance  among  nongraduates  and  GED  holders  Is  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Standards  project. 

Although,  as  described  In  this  report,  there  are  problems  with  the 
Services'  educational  standards,  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  basic 
distinction  between  graduates  and  nongraduates  works  very  well.  Without  an 
equally  predictive  or  better  substitute,  the  Services  will  want  to  maintain 
their  educational  screening  practices. 

Recommendations 

Four  general  recommendations  come  out  of  this  review  of  educational 
enlistment  standards.  In  examining  their  policies  In  this  area,  HumRRO 
recommends  that  the  Services  consider: 

t  striving  for  greater  consistency  across  Services  In  educa¬ 
tion  classifications  used  for  enlistment  purposes, 

e  basing  education  classifications  upon  empirical  data  on 
the  military  performance  of  holders  of  various  education 
credentials, 

e  keeping  the  classification  system  as  simple  as  possible, 
wltn  no  more  classification  categories  Than  can  be  clearly 
defended  on  the  basis  of  performance  data,  and 

e  maintaining  accurate  records  employing  a  consistent  set  of 
education  codes  designating  the  particular  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  credential  held  by  each  accession  across  all  four 
Services. 

The  Services  set  their  own  enlistment  standards,  and  the  use  of  differ 
ent  minimum  aptitude  scores  by  various  Services  does  not  appear  to  cause 


difficulties.  However,  differences  across  Services  In  the  way  In  which  vari¬ 
ous  education  credentials  are  defined  have  created  confusion  and  have  made 
Service  policies  difficult  to  defend.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  concerning 
the  military  performance  of  holders  of  many  nontradltional  diplomas  and 
cert1f1cates--yet  alone  the  absence  of  data  on  their  differential  performance 
across  Services— it  Is  hard  to  explain  why  a  particular  credential  or  certif¬ 
icate  holder  Is  treated  as  a  diploma  graduate  in  some  Services  but  not  In 
others.  Greater  consistency  In  how  credentials  are  classified  would  reduce 
confusion  In  the  minds  of  military  recruiters  and  enlistment  counselors  as 
well  as  those  seeking  to  enlist.  It  would  also  make  enlistment  standards 
with  regard  to  nontradltional  credentials  easier  to  evaluate  by  Increasing 
the  comparability  of  data  across  Services,  and  make  Service  policies  easier 
to  explain  and  justify  to  Congress,  the  education  community,  and  the  public. 

The  Services'  ability  to  justify  their  education  standards  will  be 
vastly  Improved  also  If  those  standards  can  be  clearly  based  upon  empirical 
evidence  concerning  the  military  performance  of  holders  of  various  education 
credentials.  While  there  are  abundant  data  concerning  the  performance  of 
holders  of  traditional  high  school  diplomas  and  GED  certificates  as  well  as 
of  those  who  hold  no  credential,  evidence  regarding  those  who  have  earned 
various  nontradltional  credentials  Is  largely  lacking.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  collection  of  such  evidence  was  orte  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  administration  of  the  EBIS.  As  the  performance  data  on  EBIS 
respondents  become  available,  they  will  be  described  in  a  future  report  high¬ 
lighting  the  differential  military  attrition  rates  for  holders  of  various 
nontradltional  education  credentials. 


When  revising  education  standards,  HumRRO  recommends  that  policymakers 
adopt  the  principle  of  parsimony  In  deciding  upon  the  number  of  education 
classifications  to  employ.  The  larger  the  number  of  categories  used  in 
enlistment  standards,  the  more  data  are  needed  to  justify  placing  a  creden¬ 
tial  In  one  category  rather  than  In  any  of  the  others.  New  categories  should 
not  be  created  unless  the  Individuals  to  be  placed  In  that  category  have 
clearly  performed  both  significantly  better  than  those  In  the  next  lower 
category  and  significantly  more  poorly  than  those  In  the  next  higher  cate¬ 
gory,  over  repeated  samplings.  When  In  doubt  between  a  simpler  classifica¬ 
tion  system  and  a  more  complex  one,  the  Services  should  remember  that  a 
simpler  system  Is  easier  to  validate,  administer,  and  justify. 

Finally,  whatever  decisions  are  made  concerning  classification  of  educa¬ 
tion  credentials  for  enlistment  purposes,  HumRRO  recommends  that  careful 
records  of  Individuals'  education  certificates  be  maintained.  In  addition  to 
the  classification  as  a  diploma  graduate,  GED,  or  nongraduate,  each  acces¬ 
sion's  DMDC  file  contains  a  code  for  number  of  years  of  education.  Current¬ 
ly,  however,  the  particular  type  of  credential  held,  such  as  adult  education 
diploma.  Is  not  coded  for  OoD  purposes  in  the  case  of  many  nontradltlonal 
credentials.  Not  only  are  these  Individuals  lumped  In  with  those  holding 
other  types  of  credentials,  but,  because  the  Services  classify  credentials 
differently,  holders  of  tho  same  nontr».d1tional  credential  may  have  different 
education  codes  on  their  DMDC  records  depending  upon  the  Service  Irt  which 
they  enlisted.  Thus  at  present  there  Is  no  way  to  follow  up  the  military 
performance  of  certain  credential  holders  to  compare  It  to  that  of  holders  of 
regular  diplomas  or  of  other  certificates.  The  tBIS  data  will  be  useful  In 
developing  education  classifications,  but  the  number  of  people  In  the  sample 
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holding  certain  credentials  of  Interest  (e.g.,  certificates  of  competency) 
will  be  relatively  small.  Moreover,  the  types  of  people  holding  various 
credentials  may  change  over  time  (In  some  cases,  In  response  to  changes  In 
enlistment  standards).  DoD  and  the  Services  will  need  to  monitor  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  holders  of  various  education  credentials  In  order  to  evaluate  their 
policies  on  an  on-going  basis. 

Education  enlistment  standards  provide  an  Invaluable  screening  tool  over 
and  above  aptitude  test  scores.  Unlike  aptitude  scores  which  enable  a 
straightforward  ranking  of  Individuals  and  the  meaning  of  which  Is  consistent 
over  time,  education  credentials  possess  little  invariant  qualities.  Clearly 
the  meaning  of  secondary  education  credentials— particularly  the  diploma- 
does  and  has  changed  over  the  years.  The  value  and  accuracy  of  education 
policies  can  be  spared  substantial  compromise  provided  that  the  Services 
update  them  particularly  In  light  of  changes  In  secondary  education  policies 
and  credentials.  Although  this  report  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  Inconsistencies  of  Service  education  policies  it  was  not  Intended  to 
negate  their  usefulness.  Not  only  do  education  standards  presently  (and 
admirably)  assist  In  selection  for  service  but  with  modifications  they  may  be 
even  more  powerful  In  the  future. 
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Appendix  A 


Education  Level  Definitions  for  Enlistment  Purposes 
(Non-Prior  Service  Regular  Arny) 

a.  High  school  diploma  graduate  (HSDG) 

An  applicant  Is  considered  a  bona  fide  high  school  diploma 

graduate  If  he— 

(1)  Has  earned  a  high  school  diploma  from  an  established  high 
school . 

(2)  Has  a  diploma  from  a  foreign  high  school  that  has  been 
properly  evaluated  and  verified  as  prescribed  In  this 
regulation.  For  example,  verification  can  be  obtained  by 

(a)  Passing  the  GED  tests  or 

(b)  Having  transcripts  evaluated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  other  agency  designated  by  the  State. 
(Citizens  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  are 
exempted  from  this.) 

(3)  Has  successfully  completed  a  high  school  correspondence  home 
study  and  has  been  awarded  a  certificate  of  completion  or  a 
diploma.  The  course  must  be  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Commission  of  the  National  Home  Study  Council. 

(4)  Did  not  complete  high  school,  but  has  been  accepted  by  an 
accredited  college  for  full-time  attendance  and  has 
successfully  completed  at  least  15  semester  hours  or  22.5 
quarter  hours  that  have  been  graded  and  provides  an  official 
transcript  of  credits  showing  completion. 

(5)  Has  been  awarded  or  authorized  a  high  school  diploma  by  the 
State  for  a  successfully  completed  adult  education  program. 
District  Recruiting  Command  (DRC)  commanders  will  Insure  that 
the  adult  education  program  1$  recognized  by  the  State.  If 
In  doubt,  DRC  commanders  will  send  the  applicant's  adult 
education  program  documentation  through  the  Region  Recruiting 
Command. 

b.  High  school  graduate  (HSG) 

(1)  An  applicant  who  has  completed  the  12th  grade  and  who  has  a 
certificate  of  completion  or  letter  Instead  of  a  diploma. 
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(2)  An  applicant  who  has— 

(a)  Completed  all  course  requirements  for  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation. 

(b)  Received  a  certificate  or  letter  of  attendance,  but 

(c)  Was  not  awarded  a  diploma  or  did  not  pass  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  tests*  if  required. 

(3)  Letter  from  the  school  attended,  showing  attendance  of  the 
entire  12th  grade  (senior  year)  and  that  the  applicant  did 
not  drop  out.  Letter  must  be  from  the  principal,  vice  prin¬ 
cipal,  registrar,  or  the  custodian  of  the  school  records. 

High  school  senior  (HSSR).  An  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
graduation  within  365  days. 

General  Education  Development  (GED) 

(1)  An  applicant,  17  years  or  older,  who  has  a  GED  certificate 
Issued  by  the  State  or  dob  Corps. 

(2)  An  applicant  tested  before  age  18  who  has  a  letter  from  the 
State  agency  that  will  ultimately  Issue  the  certificate  stat¬ 
ing  that— 

(a)  The  person  meets  State  requirements. 

(b)  The  certificate  will  be  Issued  when  he  reaches  the 
required  age. 

(3)  Official  GED  test  score  sheet  only  If  the  score  sheet— 

(a)  Reflects  that  the  person  meets  State  requirements. 

(b)  Is  signed  by  an  authorized  State  official. 

(c)  Constitutes  the  official  document  of  certification  by 
the  State  (l.e..  State  does  not  issue  other  certifi¬ 
cates). 

Nonhlgh  school  graduate  (NHSG).  A  NHSG  Is  an  applicant  who— 

(1)  Does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  and  b  above.  This 
Includes  applicants!  who  did  not  complete  high  school  but 
received  an  equivalency  certificate,  diploma,  or  certificate 
of  completion  (based  on  testing)  from  a  State,  county,  munic¬ 
ipal,  or  district  board  of  education. 


(2)  Has  an  occupational  program  certificate  certifying  he  has 
attended  and  completed  a  vocational  or  technical  trade 
school. 

(3)  Attended  but  did  not  complete  a  vocational  or  technical  trade 
school . 


TralnablHty/ Minimum  Armed  Servlet 
Vocational  Aptituda  Battery  (A8VAB)  Requirement* 

All  appiloante  must  mast  the  raqulrementa  of  the  option  or  options  for  which 
enlisting 

ACRONYMS:  N8DG— High  Sohool  Diploma  Graduate;  H8G— -High  School 
Graduate;  QED;  General  Eduoatlonal  Development  Equlvalenoy;  NH8G— Non 
High  School  Graduate;  and  H88R— High  School  Senior  who  la  a  candidate  for 
graduation. 
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Minimum  number  of  qualifying 
ASVAB  Aptituda  Area  Sooraa 

1 

1 

2 

1 

NOTIi  A8VAB  Aptituda  Qualification  Sooraa  (GT  acora  will  not  ba  uaad  to  qualify  NP8) 
NMi  88  or  above 

’17-yaar  old  NH8Q  not  eligible. 

'In  addition,  If  mala  and  1 7,  applicant  muat  acora  62  or  higher  on  Military  Applicant 
Profile  (MAP)  and  qualify  on  the  Armed  Foroee  Qualification  Teat  (AFQT)  and  Aptituda 
Araa  Sooraa. 

'If  H88R  aoaa  not  graduata  and  falla  to  meet  definition  of  H8DQ,  applloant  muat  meat 
the  criteria  of  an  NHBQ. 


Appendix  B 


l-I-7a.  Education  Level  Definitions  for  Enlistment  Purposes 

(Non-Prior  Service) 


(1)  High  School  Diploma  Graduate  (HSDG).  An  applicant  shall  be  classified 
as  a  liigh  School  Diploma  Graduate  for  SCREEN  (enlistment),  Program 
Guarantee  (except  Nuclear  Field)  and  statistical  purposes  when  offi¬ 
cial  documentation  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  Is 
presented  which  Indicates  that  the  applicant  has  graduated  from  a 
public,  private  or  religious  school  that  confers  graduate  status  based 
on  completion  of  a  12  grade  course  of  classroom  Instruction  (resident 
status).  Applicants  receiving  graduate  status  as  a  result  of  home 
study,  equivalency,  or  competency  testing  are  specifically  excluded 
from  classification  as  High  School  Diploma  Graduates.  In  the  case  of 
schools  not  accredited,  certified,  registered  or  otherwise  formally 
recognized  by  the  state  In  which  the  applicant  graduated,  NA VCRUITDIST 
commanding  officers  shall  ascertain  that  graduate  status  was  conferred 
through  completion  of  12  grades  of  classroom  Instruction  (resident 
status)  and  retain  documentation  of  that  finding  (and  the  means  of 
determination)  In  the  applicant's  residual  file.  It  Is  emphasized 
that  the  purpose  of  classification  regarding  High  School  Diploma  Grad¬ 
uate  status  is  to  provide  an  objective  measure  of  an  applicant's  prob¬ 
ability  of  successful  completion  of  enlistment  based  upon  the  perse¬ 
verance  demonstrated  by  completion  of  12  grades  of  organized  classroom 
curriculum.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  commanding  officers  to  ensure  that 
classification  of  graduates  of  private  and  religious  schools  clearly 
meets  that  purpose.  For  Nuclear  Field  Program,  the  education  criteria 
contained  In  paragraph  2-1 -2c  apply. 

(a)  Formal  high  school  diploma.  Issued  to  Individuals  who  have 
completed  the  12th  grade  and  graduated  from  a  high  school 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  l-I-7a(l)  above. 

(b)  Certificate  of  completion.  Issued  to  Individuals  who  have 
completed  the  12th  grade  In  a  high  school  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  l-I-7a(l)  above,  and  completed  all 
requirements  for  graduation,  passed  the  comprehensive  test 
(If  administered)  and  are  Issued  a  certificate  of  completion 
In  lieu  of  a  diploma. 

(c)  High  school  certificate  of  attendance.  Issued  to  Individuals 
who  have  completed  the  izth  grade  In  a  high  school  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  l-I-7a(l)  above,  and  com¬ 
pleted  all  course  requirements  for  graduation,  but  did  not 
pass  the  comprehensive  test  (If  administered)  or  were  not 
awarded  a  diploma. 

(d)  High  school  letter  of  attendance.  A  letter  signed  by  a  com¬ 
petent  school  official  (1 .e.,  superintendent,  principal, 
registrar  or  admissions  official)  stating  that  the  individual 


completed  the  12th  grade  and  has.  In  addition,  passed  all 
courses  which  are  required  for  a  high  school  diploma  In  a 
high  school  which  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
1 -I -7a (1 )  above,  but  was  not  awarded  a  diploma  due  to  failure 
to  satisfy  an  additional  graduation  requirement  such  as  pass¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  test  or  attainment  of  sufficient  overall 
grade  average.  This  letter  must  also  state  It  Is  being 
Issued  In  lieu  of  a  certificate  of  completion  or  certificate 
of  attendance.  Letters  of  attendance  will  not  be  accepted' 
from  those  school  districts  which  issue  certificates  of  com¬ 
pletion  anti/br  certificates  of  attendance. 

(e)  Adult  High  School  Diploma.  Awarded  upon  completion  of  an 
adult  high  school  program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (f)  below. 

(f)  Adult  High  School  Diploma  (AHSD)  Procedures.  Special  Impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  high  quality 
level  reflected  in  the  regular  four-year  high  school  diploma, 
and  It  should  not  be  downgraded  by  relaxation  of  attendance 
and  credit  requirements  used  to  award  many  AHSDs.  The  proce¬ 
dures  contained  In  this  paragraph  are  directed  toward  main¬ 
taining  the  high  quality  level.  The  following  criteria/ 
guidance  Is  provided  for  administration  of  the  adult  high 
school  diploma  procedures: 

(1)  An  adult  high  school  program  In  which  an  applicant  has 
participated  and  earned  credit  which  Is  applied  toward 
the  award  of  an  AHSD  must  be  accredited  by  the  state  or 
one  of  the  following  regional  accrediting  agencies: 

(a)  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges, 
Incorporated 

(b)  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 

(c)  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 

(d)  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools 

(e)  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher 
Schools 

(f)  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
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(2)  Adult  high  school  programs  must  consist  of  a  classroom 
curriculum  Uad^na  to  the  awarding  of  It  he  Adult  HfgF 
School  Diploma.  Diplomas,  certificates,  letters,  etc., 
which  are  awarded  based  solely  on  equivalency  testing, 
l.e.,  GED/CPT  are  not  acceptable. 

NOTE !  Navy  Recruiting  Area  Commanders  who  are  unable  to  classify  or  other¬ 
wise  determine  the  acceptability  of  credit  shall  refer  the  program/ 
credit  situation  to  COMNAVCRUITCOM  (Code  20)  for  judgment  and  resol¬ 
ution. 


(3)  Navy  Recruiting  Area  Commanders  shall,  v.‘i:h  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  their  Educational  Specialists,  formally  review, 
evaluate  and  approve  adult  high  school  programs  which 
function  within  their  command  areas,  utilizing  the  cri¬ 
teria  contained  In  paragraphs  (1J  and  (2)  above. 

(a)  Area  Commanders  shall  publish  a  listing  of  approved 
schools  and  programs,  and  any  additional  guidance, 
to  the  recruiting  districts  within  their  areas  to 
provide  for  positive  control  and  administration  of 
AHSD  procedures. 

(b)  All  approved  adult  high  school  programs  must  be 
reviewed/reapproved  by  Area  Commanders  on  a  bien¬ 
nial  basis.  The  first  review  of  presently  approved 
programs  shall  be  completed  prior  to  1  December 
1981  and  revised  lists  published  as  of  that  date. 
Lists  shall  be  updated  as  necessary  throughout  the 
year  as  changes  In  a  school's/program's  status 
takes  place. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  COMNAVCRUITAREA's  approved  adult 
high  school  listing  shall  be  provided  to  COMNAV¬ 
CRUITCOM  (Code  20)  and  OINC  SAT.  Commands  desiring 
to  verify  the  status  of  a  given  school /program  that 
lies  outside  the  purview  of  the  recruiting  area  may 
contact  either  the  COMNAVCRUITAREA  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  school's  location,  would  have  cogni¬ 
zance  over  the  school /program,  or  COMNAVCRUITCOM 
(Code  212)  for  verification  of  a  given  school's/ 
program's  status. 

(4)  An  applicant  holding  an  Adult  High  School  Diploma  must 
provide  a  certified  school  transcript  of  adult  high 
school  credits,  In  addition  to  the  diploma,  prior  to 
enlistment.  A  copy  of  the  transcript  shall  be  retained 
In  the  applicant's  residual  file.  The  transcript  shall 
be  Inspected  to  ensure  that  the  program  and/or  courses 
completed  by  the  applicant  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (JJ  and  (2.)  above. 


(5)  Recruiting/processing  personnel  must  ensure  that  Code 
"A"  Is  entered  In  Block  65  of  Item  21  of  the  DD  Form 
1S66  for  applicants  who  have  received  an  adult  high 
school  diploma,  as  required  by  paragraph  8-1-2. 

(g)  Associate  cf  Arts  or  higher  degree  from  an  accredited  junior 
college,  college  or  university,  whether  or  not  the  holder  has 
achieved  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  or  (e)  above. 

(h)  Letter  of  Intent  to  issue  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e)  or  (g)  above 
from  a  high  school,  college  or  university  and  signed  by  a 
competent  official,  e.g.,  principal,  dean,  registrar, 
guidance  counselor.  All  requirements  for  the  formal  document 
(a,  b,  c,  e  or  g  above)  must  be  completed  at  the  time  the 
letter  of  Intent  to  Issue  Is  dated  and  slgnetH  This  is  not 
to  be  a  letter  of  Intent  to  graduate,  complete  high  school, 
etc.  The  "letter  of  Intent  to  Issue"  Is  Intended  for  situa¬ 
tions  where  there  is  an  administrative  delay  between  the 
completion  of  requirements  and  actual  Issuance  of  the  formal 
document . 

(1)  Letter  of  past  Issuance  signed  by  an  authorized  school  off  1  - 
cla)  (l .e., superintendent,  principal,  registrar  or  admis¬ 
sions  official)  Indicating  tht  the  applicant  has  been  Issued 
the  appropriate  diploma,  certificate  or  degree  as  defined  In 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (e)  or  (g)  above.  The  "letter  of  past 
Issuance"  must  contain  the  date  that  the  diploma,  certificate 
or  degree  was  Issued.  Further,  the  "letter  of  past  Issuance" 
must  be  provided  by  the"lssu1 no  agency  directly  to  recruiting 

fersonnel  either  personally  or by  direct  mall  to  avoid  possl-* 
T5~abuses  and/or  umanuTaciurecP  documents,  the  ‘'letter  oT 
past  Issuance"  shall  be  used  In  situations  where  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  lost  or  misplaced  the  original  document  and  obtain¬ 
ing  a  duplicate  document  Is  not  possible.  The  DD  Form  370 
(paragraph  8-1-10))  shall  not  be  used  as  a  "letter  of  past 
Issuance." 

(j)  Official  transcripts  may  be  used  as  acceptable  documentation 
for  High  School  DTploma  Graduate  (HSDG)  status  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  To  be  acceptable  an  official  transcript  must  contain  a 
dated  formal  entry  of  graduation  or  completion. 

(2)  The  transcript  must  be  signed  by  an  authorized  school 
official.  In  those  cases  where  records  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  records  center,  the  original  signature  and 
title  of  the  employee  of  the  governmental  jurisdiction 
(city,  county,  state),  who  Is  authorized  to  provide  the 
requested  transcript.  Is  required. 
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(3)  The  Issuing  Institution  must  provide  the  transcript 
either  personally  to  concerned  recruiting  personnel  or 
by  direct  mall  to  concerned  recruiting  personnel. 
Transcripts  hand  carried  by  applicants  are  not  to  be 
accepted  by  recruiting  personnel  for  verifying  hSdG 
status. 

NOTE:  The  Intent  of  this  paragraph  Is  to  alleviate  the  difficulties 

encountered  when  requesting  official  transcripts  from  school  systems 
which  have  closed  and/or  records  have  been  transferred  to  a  central 
repository  or  records  center.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  circumvent  the 
requirements  to  cite  and/or  obtain  those  documents  defined  In  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  or  (g)  above  when  available. 

(2)  High  School  Graduate  (HSG).  A  high  school  graduate  Is  considered 
to  be  any  person  possessing  any  of  the  documents  described  In 
paragraphs  (a)  through  (g)  above  or  possessing: 

(a)  Verification  of  successful  completion  of  the  GED  test. 
Acceptable  documentation  Is  any  one  of  the  following: 

(1,)  A  state-issued  GED  certificate  or  Certificate  of  High 
”  School  Equivalency  based  on  successful  completion  of  the 
GED  test.  Those  certificates  must  be  signed  by  an 
authorized  official  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
or  State  Administrator  of  the  GED  testing  program. 

(2)  A  completed  GED  test  results  record,  such  as  the  Offl- 
”  dal  Report  of  Test  Results  (GEDTS  Form  30),  containing 

the  location  of  the  GED  testing  center,  the  numerical 
scores  for  each  test  in  the  GED  test  battery,  a  positive 
Indication  that  the  overall  grade  for  the  GED  test  bat¬ 
tery  was  "PASSED,"  and  the  signature  of  the  Chief  Exam¬ 
iner  or  the  State  GED  Test  Administrator. 

( 3 )  A  letter  of  Intent  to  Issue  a  State  Certificate  of  High 
”  School  Equivalency  or  GED  Certificate  based  on  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  GED  test  signed  by  the  Chief  Exam¬ 
iner  of  an  official  GED  Testing  Center  or  the  State 
Administrator  of  the  GED  Testing  Program. 

{ b )  Verification  of  successful  completion  of  the  California  Pro¬ 
ficiency  Test  (CPT),  or 

(c)  Verification  of  successful  completion  of  the  high  school 
course  at  a  private  home  study  (correspondence  course)  school 
which  Is  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission  of  the 
National  Home  Study  Council. 
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In  Instances  where  the  applicant  does  not  possess  verifying  documents  dis¬ 
cussed  In  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  above,  a  "letter  of  past  Issuance"  signed  by  the 
Chief  Examiner  of  an  official  GEO  or  CPT  Testing  Center,  or  the  State 
Administrator  of  the  GEO  or  CPT  Testing  Progr*"',,  or  an  authorized  school 
official  (l.e,,  superintendent,  principal,  registrar  or  admissions  offi¬ 
cial)  of  a  private  home  study  (correspondence  course)  school,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  applicant  has  been  issued  the  appropriate  diploma  or  certif¬ 
icate,  and  provides  the  date  that  the  diploma  or  certificate  was  Issued, 
may  be  accepted  as  verification.  The  "letter  of  past  issuance"  nyst  be 
provided  by  the  Issuing  agency  directly  to  recruiting  personnel  ej then  per¬ 
sonally  or  ty  direct  mall  to  avoid  possible  abuse  and/or  ‘'manufactured 11 
documents*  The  "letter  of  past  Issuance"  shall  be  used  In  situations  where 
the  applicant  has  lost  or  misplaced  the  original  document  and  obtaining  a 
duplicate  Is  not  possible.  The  DD  Form  370  (paragraph  8-1-10)  shall  not  be 
used  as  a  "letter  of  past  Issuance." 


l-I-7b.  Eligibility.  To  be  eligible  for  enlistment,  applicants 
must  meet  the  following  education  requirements  and  provide 
documentation  as  outlined  In  paragraph  8-1-2,  Item  40  of  this 
manual  to  verify  their  education  level. 

(1)  All  female  applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates 
(HSG)  as  defined  In  paragraph  l-I-7a(2).1 

(2)  Non-Prior  Service  (NPS)  applicants  wife  hSVAB  AFQT 
scores  of  17  to  30  inclusive  must  be  high  ^ciiool  diploma 
graduates  (HSOG),  as  defined  In  paragraph  1 -I -7a (1 ) . 
Non-Prior  Service  applicants  with  ASVAB  AFQT  scores  of 
31  to  37  Inclusive  must  be  high  school  graduates  (HSG) 
as  defined  In  paragraph  l-I-7a(2). 

(3)  Applicants  for  certain  programs  must  meet  high  school 
graduation  or  course/grade  requirements  as  contained  in 
the  applicable  program  chapter  of  this  manual. 

l-I-7c.  Foreign  Education.  All  education,  with  the  exception  of  that 
received  In  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  the  outlying  possessions  of  the 
United  States  (American  Samoa  and  Swains  Island),  and  at 
overseas  Department  o^  Defense-sponsored  schools,  Is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  foreign  education. 

(1)  There  are  no  known  high  school  or  college  level  refer¬ 
ence  sources  available  which  provide  an  accurate  corre¬ 
lation  of  standards  between  U.S.  and  foreign  school 
currlculums. 


1A1 though  this  statement  appears  In  1983  Navy  recruiting  instructions,  dis¬ 
cussions  with  officials  from  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command  indicated  that 
this  statement  appeared  as  a  result  of  an  oversight  when  the  enlistment 
aptitude  standards  for  females  were  changed  in  1982  to  correspond  to  those 
for  males.  Subsequent  changes  to  Navy  recruiting  Instructions  will  recti¬ 
fy  this  situation. 


(2)  Foreign  education  may,  however,  be  recognized  for 
enlistment  (SCREEN)  purposes  for  all  applicants  for  whom 
the  application  of  the  SCREEN  Is  required.  Procedures 
set  forth  below  are  to  be  followed. 

(3)  Foreign  education  may,  in  addition,  be  recognized  for 
enlistment  program  purposes  for  U.S.  citizens  educated 
outside  the  United  States  In  foreign  schools.  Proce¬ 
dures  set  forth  below  are  to  be  followed. 

(a)  All  foreign  education  documents,  e.g.,  diplomas, 
certificates  and  degrees,  with  complete  transcript, 
If  available,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  COMNAV- 
CRUITAREA  for  a  case-by-case  evaluation  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  equivalent  U.S.  education  grade 
level . 

(b)  The  COMNAVCRUITAREA  Education  Specialist  or,  In 
his/her  absence,  the  COMNAVCRUITAREA  Enlisted 
Programs  Officer,  will  review  the  documents,  using 
the  “Country  Index  -  Interpretation  For  Use  In  the 
Evaluation  of  Foreign  Secondary  Education  Creden¬ 
tials14  and  “Glossary  of  Foreign  Education  Terms." 
Upon  determination  of  the  education  level  equival¬ 
ency,  the  COMNAVCRUITAREA  will  telephonlcal ly 
Inform  the  NAVCRUITDIST. 

(c)  For  enlistment  (SCREEN)  purposes,  the  following 
guidance  Is  to  be  followed:  In  those  cases  where 
applicants  have  been  awarded  a  foreign  diploma  and 
attended  12  or  more  years  of  school,  they  are 
considered  to  be  a  HSDG  for  SCREEN  purposes. 
Applicants  who  have  been  awarded  a  foreign  diploma 
but  attended  less  than  12  years  of  school  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  GED  for  SCREEN  purposes.  Those  who 
have  not  been  awarded  a  diploma,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  years  of  school  attended,  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  NHSG  ("NEITHER"  on  SCREEN  table)  for  SCREEN 
purposes. 

(d)  For  program  purposes  (applicable  only  to  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  educated  outside  the  United  States  In  foreign 
schools),  the  following  guidance  Is  to  be  followed: 
In  those  cases  where  the  Country  Index  Indicates 
that  the  applicant's  duly  credited  foreign  school 
education  Is  the  equivalent  of, U.S.  school  educa¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  a  12-year  education  program  which  Is 
considered  for  U.S.  placement  purposes  to  be  at  the 
college  freshman  level),  the  applicant  Is  consid¬ 
ered,  with  regard  to  education  criteria,  to  be 


’.  *«  V*W  W  \  *V  l 


qualified  for  all  programs  except  tha  Nuclear  Field 
(NF)  Program™  For  NF  Program  applicants,  an  educa¬ 
tion  waiver  is  required  In  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  l-I-/d. 


Source:  Department  of  the  Navy.  (1983,  August  1).  Navy  recruiting  man¬ 
ual:  Enlisted  (COMNAVCRUITCOMINST  1130.88  CH-15).  1  Arlington";  VAT 
Navy  Recruiting  Command. 
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Appendix  C 

Education  Level  Definitions  for  Enlistment  In  the  Harlne  Corps 


MARINE  CORPS 


Education  Level  Definitions  for  Enlistment  Purposes 
(Non-Prior  Service) 

a.  Definition  of  a  High  School  Graduate  for  Accession  Purposes, 

Applicants  who  attended  high  school  through  the  lZth  grade 
and  present  either  a  letter  so  certifying,  a  high  school 
graduate  diploma,  or  a  certificate  of  attendance  or  comple¬ 
tion  will  be  accessed  as  high  school  graduates.  Nonhlgh 
school  graduates  who  have  successfully  completed  1  or  more 
years  of  college-level  work,  regardless  of  level  of  high 
school,  will  be  considered  as  high  school  graduates.  In  such 
Instances  the  Individual  must  present  a  copy  of  college 
transcripts  which  must  reflect  a  minimum  average  of  "C"  for  a 
minimum  of  30  semester  or  45  quarter  hours.  Applicants 

demonstrating  successful  completion  of  a  high  school  corres¬ 
pondence  home  study  program  which  Is  accredited  by  the 
National  Home  Study  Council  will  be  enlisted  as  high  school 
graduates. 

b.  General  Education  Development  (GED)  Certificates.  Certlfl- 
cates  of  high  school  equivalency  based  on  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  GED  test,  letters  In  lieu  of  this  certificate,  or 
test  results  from  the  GED  will  not  be  considered  the  same  as 
a  high  school  graduate  defined  In  the  previous  paragraph. 
Holders  of  GED  certificates  will  be  accessed  as  non  high 
school  graduates. 

c.  Verification  and  Certification  of  Education  Level.  The  level 
of  education  of  each  applicant  will  be  certified  as  follows; 

(1)  High  School  Graduate.  Each  applicant  will  be  required 
to  present  ah  original  copy  of  either  a  diploma,  comple¬ 
tion  or  attendance  certificate,  transcript,  or  official 
correspondence  from  the  school  the  Individual  attended 
Indicating  attendance  through  the  12th  grade.  In 
Instances  where  a  letter  from  the  school  Is  required  to 
verify  completion  or  attendance  through  the  12th  grade, 
the  reason  the  Individual  did  not  qualify  for  a  diploma 
must  be  specified. 

(2)  High  School  Correspondence  Home  Study  Program.  Appl 1  - 
cants  who  have  completed  a  high  school  correspondence 
home  study  program  will  be  required  to  furnish  two 
original  documents  for  verification  of  education: 

(a)  Certificate  from  Institution  Indicating  completion 
of  course. 


Source: 


(b)  Letter  certifying  that  the  Institution  Is  accredit¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Home  Study  Council. 

(3)  Nonhlqh  School  Graduates.  Each  applicant  will  be 
required  to  present  original  official  correspondence 
from  the  school  attended,  certifying  the  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  attained,  or  a  properly  authenticated  copy  of  the 
Individual's  high  school  transcript. 


Department  of  the  Navy.  (1979,  dune  18).  Military  personnel  pro¬ 
curement  manual.  Volume  4:  Enlisted  Procurement  (MPPlTEHL'PRoCT.' 
LMCdPllda./<wj.  niasmngton,  uc:  Headquarters,  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 
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Minimum  Educational  Requirements  for  Enlistment 

There  are  no  minimum  educational  requirements,  however  mental  and 
aptitude  test  score  requirements  differ  between  high  school  and 
nonhlgh  school  graduates. 


MINIMUM  MENTAL  AND  APTITUDE  QUALIFICATIONS 


R  A _ B _ C  _  D 


U  If  enlistment  and  educational  then  AFQT  score  and  minimum  enrol  1- 
E  category  Is  level  Is  required  Is  ment  aptitude  score 
L  required  Is 


non-HS  graduate 

65  to  99 

Hs  graduate  or  higher 

21  to  99 

State  certified  Gto 

50  to  9$ 

HS  senior 

21  to  99 

MAGE  composite  120 
plus  general  score 
of  30* 


*NPS  six-year  enlistees  must  be  high  school  diploma  graduates,  have  minimum 
general  aptitude  score  of  40,  a  MAGE  composite  of  145,  and  a  minimum  AFQT 
of  21. 


Definitions  of  Educational  Level  for  Enlistment  In  the  Air  Force 

(Non-Prior  Service) 


High  School  Graduate 

1.  Applicants  possessing  high  school  diploma  Issued  by  a  high  school 
authorized  to  Issue  diplomas  by  the  applicant's  state  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

State  certification  Is  required  for  enlistment  as  an  HS  graduate 
equivalent, 

2.  Applicants  possessing  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  Issued  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  are  considered  equivalent  to 
high  school  diploma  graduates. 

3.  Applicants  possessing  HS  diplomas  Issued  by  schools  authorized  to 
grant  such  diplomas  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and 
America  Samoa  should  be  recognized  as  valid. 
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4.  Applicants  educated  In  schools  not  In  the  American  educational 
system  must  have  an  evaluation  prior  to  enlistment  to  qualify  as 
high  school  graduate  or  higher.  Such  evaluation  may  be  obtained 
through  a  State  Department  of  Education,  4-year  state  college  or 
university,  or  accredited  credentials  evaluation  agencies.  The 
evaluation  must  specify  the  applicant's  education  lovel  (high 
school  graduate  or  higher).  The  applicant  Is  responsible  for  any 
fees  required.  As  an  alternative,  such  applicants  may  elect  to 
apply  for  the  statq  certified  GED  equivalence. 

5.  Applicants  possessing  a  diploma  or  certificate  attesting  to  high 
school  completion  through  home  study  (correspondence)  provided  the 
school  Is  recognized  by  the  Accreditation  Commission  of  the 
National  Home  Study  Council,  and  authorized  by  the  applicant's 
State  or  other  jurisdiction  to  Issue  diplomas  and  (or)  certifi¬ 
cates. 

6.  Applicants  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  15  or  more  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  from  a  regionally  accredited  college  or 
university.1 


GED 

1.  Official  certificate  of  equivalence  (GED)  or  letter  of  Intent  (to 
Issue  a  certificate  of  equivalence)  Issued  by  the  applicant's 
state  or  jurisdiction. 

2.  A  completed  GEDTS  Form  30  Is  acceptable  when  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  Intent  to  Issue  a  GED  certificate,  or  when  authorized  by 
the  applicant's  state  or  jurisdiction  In  lieu  of  a  "letter  of 
Intent."  Letters  of  Intent  may  be  accepted  regardless  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  age  or  class  graduation. 

3.  High  school  diplomas  Issued  by  state  agencies  based  solely  upon 
GED  completion  are  equivalent  to  GED  certificates.  Determine 
eligibility  based  on  mental  and  aptitude  scores  (table  9-1)  as 
State  Certified  GED.  High  school  diplomas  Issued  by  state 
agencies  based  on  additional  courses  required  to  graduate  (via 
adult  education,  community  college,  etc.)  are  acceptable  as  high 
school  diplomas  provided  the  applicant  furnishes  proof  that 
courses  were  satisfactorily  completed  (official  transcripts)  and 
the  diploma  was  Issued  as  the  result. 


lAlthough  the  official  Air  Force  Regulations  which  served  as  sources  for 
this  Information  do  not  state  a  requirement  that  a  college  or  university 
be  accredited,  personal  communication  with  United  States  Air  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  Indicated  this  to  be  the  case. 


Sources: 


Department  of  the  Air  Force.  (1982,  August  31).  Mil Itary  per- 
sonnel  procurement:  Recruiting  procedures  for  the  United  States 

Air  Force"  - Randolph'  ATr  Force  TaTeT'HT: - ReaH^ 

quarters  Air  Training  Command;  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
(I960,  March  7).  Military  Personnel  Procurement:  Enlistment  In 
the  United  States  Air  Force  (Apft  33-3).  Washington,  be :  Head¬ 
quarters,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


r.v., 
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